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HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 
AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY. 





FRankutn SQvARE, 
New York, October 30, 1879. 
Zo PARENTS and GUARDIANS: 

THE ten millions of boys and girls in the 
United States are to-day a larger and more 
eager reading public than the world contained 
a few centuries ago. The. noblest future that 
can be wished for our country is that they shall 
grow to mental maturity retaining, in the sim- 
plicity of childhood, their love for all that is 
pure and good. In this age of the press, half 
of the influences which mould mind and char- 
acter must be drawn from what they read in 
hours of recreation. But much of the reading 
now offered to-them is void of intellectual stim- 
ulus, much of it appeals to and cultivates a vicious 
taste, and some of it seems to aim at corrupting 
the heart. In the belief that this great juvenile 
pubiic ought to have the best and fittest litera- 
ture which genius and enterprise can furnish, 
we shall begin next week the publication of an 
illustrated weekly journal of amusement and 
instruction, to be called HARrPER’s YOUNG 
PEOPLE. 

Its aim will be to stimulate and to satisfy the 
intelligent curiosity of boys and girls. To this 
end its conductors will diligently seek out and 
set before them whatever in nature, in art, and 
in human life can gratify the imagination, refine 
the taste, excite aspiration for lofty character 
and noble conduct, or fill leisure hours with in- 
nocent delight. By attractive serial stories it 
will maintain the reader’s eager interest from 
week to week, while strengthening his memory. 
Its beautiful illustrations will add vividness to 
its descriptions, and will cultivate the artistic 
sense. Its columns will be enlivened by short 
stories, poems, sketches, anecdotes, accounts of 
strange lands, incidents of daring and adven- 
ture, in endless variety. The love of the young 
for wit and humor will be kept in view, and 
healthful and’harmless games of every kind will 
be described and taught. In short, this journal 
will aaintain a tone of cheerfulness in harmony 
with childhood’s right to be happy. Vice and 
crime will not be described, even to be forbid- 
den. As far as possible the world of corruption 
and wrong will be left to itself, and HARPER’S 
Younc PEOPLE will live wholly in the other 
world of youthful knowledge, purity, and joy. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 





Harver’s Alacazine, WEextzy, 
AND Bazar Postace FREE. 
HARrER’S MAGAZINE, I[ARPER’Ss WEEKLY, 


- or Harrer’s Bazar will be sent for one year to 


any Subscriber in the United States, PosracE 
Preeaww by the Publishers, on receipt of Four 
Dollars. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


Saturpay, NoveMBER 8, 1879. 








(Hr The ILusTRATED SurPLEMENT issued 
gratuitously with this Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY contains a page of sketches in Panama, 
the conclusion of “ GOLDEN-Ropb,” and other at- 
tractions. 

HARPER’S YOUNG PeoptE will be sent out 
gratuitously with the next Number of Wanver's 
WEEKLY. 

A brilliant serial story, by GEORGE MacDon- 
ALD, with illustrations by FREDERICKS, will 
shortly be begun in HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


PARTIES AND INDEPENDENCE. 


hy the protest of the “Conscience Whigs” 
had been heeded nearly thirty years 
ago, the Whig party might have done the 
great work that fell to the Republicans. 
The “Conscience Whigs” were independent 
Whigs who were resolved that loyalty to 
the party management, or machine, should 
not take precedence of loyalty to the public 
welfare. The party was divided, especially 
in Massachusetts, into Conscience Whigs and 
Cotton Whigs. The former became Free-Soil- 
ers and Republicans; the latter Old Hunkers, 
Democrats, and Copperheads. If CHARLES 
SUMNER and CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS and 
CHARLES ALLEN and their associates had 
held the extraordinary doctrine that their 
paramount duty was to the management of 
their party, whatever it might be, rather 
than to the purpose of the party, they too 
would have stuffed their ears with cotton, 
and have saved the Union by the surrender 
of liberty. We have been reminded of the 
political situation of that time by a recent 
calm and excellent letter to the Times, which 
sets forth the simple and conclusive justifi- 
cation of independence within a party,if the 
party is to be saved from degradation and 
ruin. In the same paper is an interesting 
extract from the diary of Henry J. Ray- 
MOND, in which he records a conversation 
with Mr. WEBSTER, who expressed his opin- 








ion of Mr.Ciay. Among other things, Mr. 
Wesster said that he thought Mr. CLay 
had always kept the Whig party subservi- 
ent to his personal ambition. Nothing is 
easier for a popular leader than this prosti- 
tution of a party, by means of its organiza- 
tion and by the appeal to party spirit, to 
wholly personal ends, and the only remedy, 
the only salvation of the party, lies in the 
action of the individual voter. It is useless 
to urge that the sole remedy lies in the pri- 
mary meeting. Attention there is a duty, 
but the same power that controls a Conven- 
tion controls a. caucus. Suppose that the 
whole party went to the primaries, and pol- 
icies and candidates justly obnoxious to a 
quarter of the party were proposed. They 
would be adopted despite the opposition of 
the fourth part, and the only resource left 
to that part would be bolting or scratching. 
It is no answer to say that the majority 
must rule, because no honorable man will 
go with a majority to do what he thinks to, 
be a wrong both to the party and to the 
public welfare. Nor is it an answer to say 
that parties are not possible upon such 
terms, because it is intelligent party men 
who are most independent, and they are the 
very persons who will make every minor 
concession of personal preference, and hold 
out only when the highest party interests, 
of which every man must judge for himself, 
are concerned. 

No one has yet taken the trouble to-point 
out in what the fallacy and folly of inde- 
pendence within the party consist. To say 


that it merely proves personal disappoint- | 


ment and rancor is simply silly; for if a 
man. be disappointed or sore because he has 
not received the party favor, how does he 
increase his chance of receiving it by arous- 
ing the bitter enmity of the party machine ? 
The assertion that the dissenters wish to 
revenge themselves for some fancied wrong 
by destroying the party must be supported 
by some other evidence than that of their 
choosing among party candidates. The al- 
ternative is obvious: either the party voter 
must sustain everything that is proposed to 
him in the “regular” way, or he must exer- 
cise his judgment. Of course no honest 
man, with. a proper sense of his responsi- 
bility as a free citizen, will hesitate in his 
choice for a moment; and one of the most 
damaging blows ever inflicted upon the Re- 
publican party by its own orgaus and ora- 
tors is the ridicule with which they assail 
the fundamental right and duty of individ- 


_ual independence within the party, and the 


attempt to substitute for it sheer party 
terrorism. 

Three years ago the New York Tribune 
criticised this conduct of the machine and 
its organs in very plain words: “ As long as 
Republican voters by the million lead party 
managers to believe that they will vote the 
party ticket, they are very likely to find 
that they have no choice in making the 
ticket, and are treated as mere voting cat- 
tle.” The letter to the Times of which we 
have spoken shows that there are Repub- 
licans who to-day hold the views which the 
Tribune forcibly maintained three years ago, 
and which are as true now as they were 
then. The case of the protesting Repub- 
licans in this State can not be more admi- 
rably stated than by the writer of the letter 
in the Times: 


“You warn us in the editorial referred to that by 
scratching Conner: we may possibly elect Rosrnson, 
and that from Routnson we can not expect to gain any 
benefits which Corne.t would refuse. We might an- 
ewer that the responsibility of Rosrmson’s election 
rests upon those who nominated Cornkr.t, knowing as 
they did that the candidacy would not be supported 
by a portion of the party. But we also reply that we 
do not expect from Routnson those reforms which we 
have been pleased to consider distinctively Republican. 
We do not believe in the Democratic party or the 
Democratic policy. We are Republicans, and purpose 
remaining so. In what way, however, can that ‘ reform 
within the party’ which is so desirable, aud which we 
believe possible, be brought about except by the course 
we have taken? If Rostinson is elected, and acts as 
you suppose he will act, the Republican party will re- 
ceive no stain, and at the next election the fact of his 
bad conduct will render a Republican victory more 
easy. Should Corner be elected, and act as we fear 
he would act, the Republican party would suffer dis- 
grace. If evil must come, we prefer it to be at the 
hands of that party to which we do not belong. If 
party managers can nominate any one they please, and 
then dragoon voters into supporting him because there 
is no choice between him and a political adversary, 
then ‘ regular nominations’ will become more precious 
ak ever, and the race of independent voters will cease 
to 





VOTING IN THE AIR. 


THERE are many passages in the recent 
speech of Mr. Evarts which are surprising. 
There are none which could have any weight 
with Republicans who differ with him as to 
their duty in the pending: canvass in New 
York. Both his appearance in the canvass 
and his speech are excellent illustrations of 
the reason why the political influence of 
so able and excellent a man is so slight. 
The main point of the speech, apart from 
the remarkable indication of General GRANT 
as the strong man who can best maintain 
the power of the people, was its argument 
against “votingintheair.” Itis, of course, 





impossible in a paragraph or two to treat 
adequately a speech of an hour and a half. 
But we can make notes. 


“The only way that we vote is to vote for some can- 
didate who ts the party that we want upper- 
most, and the principles and measures and policies 
which we want ingrafted upon the political action of 
the country.” 


The Republican “voters in the air,” as we 
understand them, do this very thing. They 
vote for certain men upon the party ticket, 
to show which party they want uppermost, 
and they decline to vote for others as not 
representing cardinal principles, policies, 
and measures upon which they desire polit- 
ical action. 


“Now the only way we can do that is by voting for 
some candidate who is produced in the methods of our 
politics for the suffrages of our citizens.” 


The Republican protest is against those 
“methods of our politics” which confessedly 
misrepresent the party desire. 


“Now the law and the Constitution regulate the 
ballot and the suffrage, but who shall regulate this pre- 
liminary process of selecting and presenting the candi- 
dates that are to embody the principles and express the 
will of the people in regard to the policy and the prin- 
ciples and the measures of that government? Well, 
gentlemen, there is the puzzle, and there we have crit- 
iciam friendly and unfriendly of the system of civil 
service reform, and then we have intermitted between 
the presentation of candidates and the deposit of the 
votes an agitation of private conscience and private 
interests as to whether or no there is a conformity be- 
tween the candidate and the principles and purposes 
and policy which the voter desires. To obtain all this 
is the duty of every Convention, and it should be their 
highest or sole duty to impersonate the principles of 
the party in the candidates who would give the best 
assurances of the purposes of the party being carried 
out by their election, and the best assistance in at- 


tracting votes. And it: may be said in general, I sup- - 


pose, that that is the purpose of Conventions, and that 
that in general is their successful result.” 

The protesting Republicans hold that this 
highest duty was deliberately abandoned 
by the Convention, for the purpose, among 
others, of striking at principles and policies 
with wliich Mr. Evarts has been hitherto 
identified, and that, according to his own 
statement, “the methods of our politics” led 
directly to a summary violation of the high- 
est or sole duty of the Convention. 

“Now when the nominations do not fally comport 

with the private judgment of this or that citizen, what 
must the voter do? Why, do as every sensible man 
does in every mixed situation, when action one way or 
the other is to be taken—give to the leading principles 
and the leading interests the determination of what he 
shall do.” 
The protesting Republicans believe that one 
of the chief leading principles and interests 
now at stake in the country, and declared 
by the head of the Republican Administra- 
tion of which Mr. Evarts is a conspicuous 
member to be “paramount,” is administra- 
tive reform. They give to that the deter- 
mination of what they shall do, and they 
decline to vote for the candidate of their 
party who especially represents hostility to 
it, while they take care by voting for other 
candidates that their vote shall be counted 
for the party and its other principles. 

“If any Republican voter thinks he can serve his 

party better now and better in the future by voting 
for'Governor Rosrnson or Mr. Keity, in God’s name 
let him do so. If he thinks that the best thing he can 
do with his precious gift, the suffrage given to him for 
bis own right and as a trust for all this country, all 
over it—if he thinks the best thing he can do with that 
precious right is to fool it away, let him be sure that 
when disasters come that he has done nothing to avert, 
his conscience may excuse him then.” 
No Republican voting honestly need be 
afraid of any twinge of conscience, whatev- 
er the result. But Republicans who need- 
lessly and for wholly selfish ends compel 
others to sacrifice candidates to principles, 
and Republicans who aid and abet them, 
should look out for their own consciences 
rather than for those of other people. An 
election can be fooled away by a machine, 
but it is not fooled away if lost by the hon- 
est independence of the voter. 

Mr. Evarts’s whole doctrine throughout 
this part of his speech is that it is foolish to 
oppose regular nominations, and that as Mr. 
CORNELL is not a personally dishonest man, 
no Republican should fail to vote for him. 
He puts the Tammany creed of “ regularity” 
more gayly than Mr. BEECHER, or Mr. WEED, 
or Mr. TOWNSEND, and our other Republican 
brethren, but it is no less a doctrine which 
more and more Republicans decline to ac- 
cept. Mr. CorRNELL’s election, as the pro- 
testing Republicans affirm, and as Mr. Ev- 
ARTS denies, is not necessary to show New 
York to be Republican. The protesting Re- 
publicans declare that if he should run far 
behind his ticket, as the KELLY Democrats 
will take care that he does not, and the rest 
of the ticket should be elected, it would 
prove not only that New York is Republican, 
but that there are a courage and independ- 
ence and self-respect in the Republican par- 
ty which must be considered hereafter when 
the slate is made up. The protest can not 
defeat Republicanism, because the dissent- 
ers support the bulk of the ticket, but if the 
whole ticket were defeated without a pro- 
test, the Republican disaster would be irrep- 
arable. Should the whole ticket be elected, 
the protest will have made future independ- 


ence easier. In any case, it will not be lost. 


Mr. Evakts, musing on the folly of voting in 


‘the air, may remember the arrow of which 





the poet sings, which was shot into the air 
and found in the heart of an oak. It is 
hearts of oak, not of bending reeds, that 
make and save parties. ; 





THE ACCEPTED TIME. 


WE observe that it is said in some quar. 
ters that independence within the party is 
well enough, thit of course any party man 
may reject any nomination that he disap- 
proves, but that this is not the time for as- 
serting such independence. When is the 
time? Was it last year, when inflation was 
to be feared? Will it be next year, when 
Southern domination will threaten? Was 
it in 74, when a United States Senator was 
to be elected? Or was it in 72, when the 
“brigadiers” were for Mr. GREELEY? When 
is the year that a voter may exercise the 
right, which it is said nobody denies, of 
voting for part of the ticket and not voting 
for another part? There was an old popu- 
lar rhyme in St. Thomas: 
“ Hail, Porto Rico, land of sorrow! 

Where all the debtors pay to-morrow; 

But that to-morrow never comes 

To Porto Rico’s hapless sons,” 


If we listen exclusively to party spirit and 
the party machine, it is only at the election * 
which falls upon a Porto Rico to-morrow 
that it is proper to disregard any party 
recommendation, and to scratch the ticket. 
At the pending election, wherever and 
whatever it be, there is always too much at 
stake, according to these oracles, for any 
faithful party man to think of doing any- 
thing but supporting the whole ticket. 

The protesting Republicans in New York 
evidently differ from this view. They in- 
sist vigorously that it is an uncommonly 
good time to omit part of the ticket. They 
argue forcibly that there is an evident Re- 
publican floed and freshet, and that Repub- 
lican victory is in the air. Republican pa- 
pers on all sides declare that Mr. CORNELL’s 
majority will be great, and his plurality 
enormous, and that the position of dissent- 
ers is pitiful. But the dissenters provok- 
ingly reply that the surer the victory, the 
better the time to protest. If,as the papers 
declare, protest can not possibly affect the 
result, and can only cover protesters with 
ridicule, what possible harm can they do 
except to their unfortunate selves? Their 
object is to show that it is practicable to 
organize the independent element of the 
party so as to affect nominations and elec- 
tions, not by appeals to caucuses and Con- 
ventions to do right, but by combining to 
vote only for fitting candidates and by op- 
posing others. They think that the benign 
exhortation to go to the primary and do 
your whole duty has not hitherto had any 
very prosperous result. But they see what 
Harper’s Weekly, as a Republican journal, 
has always maintained, that the true way 
is to hold the party machine or management 
responsible for party victory or defeat by 
the resolute refusal of the individual voter 
to support improper nominations. 

The time for doing this is not last year 
or A.D. 1892; itisnow. It can never be done 
without a general cry that it involves the 
ruin of the country, and if that seems to 
anybody to be true, he ought to pause. But 
that can not be true, certainly, when our 
Republican brethren declare that protest 
can not prevent an overwhelming victory. 
According to their statements, therefore, 
this is the very time that the protest may 
be safely made, because it can not possibly 
imperil the result or harm the party. 





LOOKING TO THE FUTURE. 


It is constantly asserted that the protest 
of those Republicans of New York who pro- 
pose to scratch Mr. CORNELL is simply con- 
temptible. We are assured that it has no 
purpose behind it, and that since the Ohio 
election it has vanished in its own inanity. 
But we are :pprised, upon very much bet- 
ter authority than that of its opponents, 
that,on the contrary, the organized action 
of the protesting Republicans continues to 
meet with the most lively response. This 
statement .is confirmed by lett...» that we 
receive from every part of the country, 
which show how deep and wide-spread is 
the impatience with the mere tyranny of 
party organization. But the significance 
of the movement is confirmed still more 
strikingly by the constant and persistent 
irritation and sneering and ridicule of Re- 
publican organs and orators. The adver- 
tisements of the protesting Republicans are 
refused by the papers that support the 
whole ticket. All allusions to them are 
carefully designed to belittle, and not to in- 
form. The party wit is sharpened against 
them. Mr. BEECHER says, with irresistible 
humor, that scratching is good for cutane- 
ous affections. Mr. Martin I. TOWNSEND 
says that there is no Republican in Troy 
who has any disease that requires scratch- 
ing. There is no end of this pleasant and 
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harmless wit. Mr. Evarts jokes at great 
. length about voting in the air. But if the 
thing be a mosquito, there is too much pow- 
der and bail wasted upon it. The incessant 
fusillade proves that its object is not so ut- 
terly contemptible as it is alleged to be. 
This is but natural, Those who protest 
and those who sneer are both Republicans; 
and being Republicans, each side knows 
that courage, independence, and persistence 
are Republican virtues. When a body of 
Republican voters who are wholly unknown 
as individuals to politics and politicians 
not only protest against the unscrupulous 
action of the machine, but organize to make 
their protest effective, and give time, money, 
and devoted work to promote their object, 
it is evident to every Republican and to 
every sensible man that a point has been 
reached in the machine rule of parties which 
calls a halt for every intelligent voter. If 
a body of members of a party who do not 
desire office, and have no personal object 
whatever, show that they have a patriotic 
interest in honest politics strong enough to 
lead them to combine to frustrate dishonest 
and personal politics within their party, the 
machine will be forced to,take*heed. A 
comparative handful of such men, who are 
not to be bought off nor frightened off, can 
put elections in doubt, and that is enough. 
The power of organization is shown in the 
machine, and it can be effectively opposed 
only by the same power. Individual cour- 
age is confirmed everywhere by the knowl- 
edge of associated purpose of the same kind 
elsewhere, and if the Republicans who in- 
tend to scratch part of the ticket accomplish 
nothing more, not only will they have made 
organized opposition within the party to 
unfit nominations easier, but they will have 
served notice upon the management of the 


party that candidates and measures must: 


have something more than “regularity” to 
insure general approval. 

The present protest, as we understand, 
will not end with the élection. The Re- 
publican party is full of men who have lod 
forlorn hopes in politics, and who have seen 
a little one become a thousand. -They have 
achieved great reforms, and no reform is too 
unpopular to dismay or daunt them. They 
see clearly that the danger of parties which 
WasHINGTON 80 forcibly describes in his 
farewell address presents itself to us in the 
form of a “machine,” which, under the cry 
of “ organization,” and “ making the best of 
it,” and “half a loaf is better than none,” 
sweepsaway all personal independence, pain- 
fully humiliates public men, and degrades 
parties and politics. The only practicable 
remedy for this evil, the blow that shivers 
a corrupt machine, is reform of the civil 
service. We have little doubt that the 
pluck and energy and skill which the organ- 
ization of protesting Republicans, however 
“unknown” and “young,” have shown in 
the pending canvass will be turned to a 
permanent movement for the benefit of the 
Republican party, by insisting upon making 
the reform of the civil service, what the dis- 
senters believe it to be, a paramount issue. 
One of the worst abuses of the patronage 
system is that it gives power to a machine 
to impose upon a party such issues as it 
chooses, instead of allowing the real issues 
of the time to determine elections. The 
more closely it is scanned it will be seen 
that administrative reform is a vital ques- 
tion, which willbe greatly advanced by this 
Republican protest. 





SOUND VIEWS. 


THREE years ago, when the two parties 
were preparing for the Presidential election, 
from which there is no appeal, and which 
was to decide whether the entire power and 
patronage of the government should be com- 
mitted to the Republican or to the Demo- 
cratic party, the New York Tribune, com- 
menting upon the observations of some inde- 
pendent voter, made these sound and sensible 
remarks, as reported in a little pamphlet call- 
ed “Independent Republicanism :” 

“There are thousands and tens of thousands of 


tions is imperilled by a too blind adherence to party. 
They are 


w they 
are expected to shout and vote in spite of all doubts 
and maugre all qualms of conscience. Howls of hor- 
Tor and incredulity, accusations of treason, insinua- 
tion of idiocy, will not shake the voter in his solid 
mind. He cares nothing for names. His allegiance 
is for the candidate who is worthy of it. No caucus 
owns him; while in time the broad liberality of hig 
principles will compel the caucuses to consider 
and to be chary of experiments upon party fealty and 
upon crednlity.” 


There are many Republicans who think 


that these words are peculiarly applica- 


ble to the present situation in New York. 
They think also that the very time to prac- 
tice the independence here commended is 





when it may be of service in helping the 
party to national victory, not when it must 
necessarily tend to deprive it of such a victo- 
ry. Those who see most clearly the necessity 
of political parties see most clearly also the 
necessity of individual independence within 
the party, and the rancor with which its as- 
sertion is resisted and reviled only proves 
the necessity more conclusively. On the 
day that the Saratoga nominations were 
made, Harper’s Weekly said that always to 
acquiesce in regular nominations merely 
because they were regular was the part of 
a flunky, not of a man. Tammany Hall 
has always held the opposite doctrine. Is 


it due to intimacy with the Tammany ma-. 


chine that the Republican machine now ap- 
parently agrees with it? There are Repub- 
licans who are perfectly sound in the faith 
who think that the Republican dicker with 
Tammany Hall, as illustrated in the Board 
of Aldermen and elsewhere, is a burning 
disgrace to the Republican party and a seri- 
ous obstruction to its success, and that a 
management of the party which exposes it 
to disgrace and defeat ought to be con- 
demned in the only practicable way, which 
is the way proposed by them at the elec- 
tion. It is not a way which tends to com- 
mit the national government to the Demo- 
crate by showing that New York is not 
Republican, but which commends the Re- 
publican party to universal patriotic confi- 
dence by censuring a management which is 
in suspicious “alliance”: with Tammany 
Hall, and which has contemptuously chal- 
lenged and defied the reform sentiment of 
the party. 

When the Tribune in 1872 supported the 
Democratic against the Republican nation- 
al nomination, we opposed it on the ground 
that whatever might be justly said against 
the Grant Administration, the re-election 
of General GRANT could not be so great a 
misfortune as the national restoration of 
the Democratic party. In that election 


there was no choice whatever between pro- - 


moting Republican or Democratic success. 
But when the protesting Republicans are 
told that the case is now precisely the same 
in New York, they show conclusively that 
it is not. They are working as zealously 
as men can work for the election of the Re- 
publican ticket, with two names scratched. 
They propose to do their utmost to show 
that New York is not only Republican, but 
that there is Republican courage enough to 
rebuke a party management that wantonly 
endangers the cause, and they do this, not 
to secure a Democratic national victory 
next year, but, on the contrary, to make 
sure of Republican success. We venture to 
say that there are no Republicans to whom 
the glorious traditions of the party are more 
sacred, its principles more precious, its con- 
tinued supremacy more desirable, than those 
who spurn the doctrine that party fidelity 
can be proved only by silent acquiescence 
in unscrupulous party management. “There 
are plenty of men,” writes a Republican 
voter for Lone in Massachusetts, * who 
firmly believe in the grand principles that 
inspired the Republican party in the past, 
and who firmly believe that it yet has a 
destiny and work to complete, provided the 
fundamental principles are not forgotten in 
personal politics and the self-seeking of the 
party managers.” 





MORE GOOD NOMINATIONS. 


AmonG the excellent Republican nomina- 
tions in this State are those for the Assem- 
bly and for county officers in Richmond 
County. For the last two years Mr. Eras- 
Tus Brooks has been the Democratic can- 
didate for the Assembly, and his personal 
character and ability, and his political 
knowledge and experience, have secured 
him a large vote, and have made his elec- 
tion sure in a Democratic county. This 
year, however, Mr. Brooks was defeated in 
the nominating Convention, and the Demo- 
crats have placed in the field confessedly 
“the worst ticket” ever nominated in the 
county. The Republicans have wisely nom- 
inated one of the best, and it is very prob- 
able that the candilate for Assembly and 
the county ticket will be elected by the Re- 
publicans. 

For the Assembly the Republicans have 
nominated Mr. OLIVER FiskE, formerly Unit- 
ed States Marshal for the New York Dis- 
trict, a gentleman of the highest character, 
and universally respected. He is a prac- 
tical business man, and the county will 
have in him an admirable representative. 
For County Treasurer the Republican can- 
didate is Mr. MicHarx 8. TYNAN, a substan- 
tial citizen, in every way unexceptionable, 
and a candidate who will poll a very large 
vote against the present Democratic incum- 


| bent, who has been renominated, and whose 


name is altogether the best upon the Dem- 
ocratic ticket. For Sheriff the Republicans 
have nominated Mr. A. V. CoNNOR, a gentle- 
man who as County Clerk has earned the 
respect and confidence of the county, and 





whose Democratic opponent, the brother of 
the present Sheriff, has been nominated for 
the purpose of enabling the present Sheriff, 
as future deputy, to continue to hold his 
position. This extraordinary arrangement, 
which is frankly avowed and published, 
is intended to outwit the law, which pro- 
hibits the re-eligibility of the Sheriff for an 
immediate second term. 

The Democratic disaffection with the 
“regular” county nominations is too great 
and sincere to be healed, and there will be 
a very general Democratic bolting and 
scratching at the election. If the Repub- 
licans of the State have been everywhere 
as wise in making local nominations as in 
Richmond County, the result of the election 
will be most gratifying to every Republican. 





“HONEST” CANDIDATES. 


Ir seems now to be assumed that the Repub- 
lican protest in New York is conclusively disposed 
of by the assertion that Mr. Cornet is an honest 
man. But if it is to be a Republican doctrine 
that no “ regular” nomination may be rejected by 
the voter unless he can prove a candidate to be a 
common thief, the demoralization wrought by par- 
ty spirit is already startling. A nomination may 
be “unfit to be made” even when the nominee may 
be truly said not to be a forger or a pickpocket. 
A candidate may be “ honest,” and yet stand for 
rejection of necessary reform. He may be “ hon- 
est,” and all the corrupt rings may desire his elec- 
tion. He may be “honest,” and yet be the nomi- 
nee of a machine that makes the most unscrupu- 
Jous bargains. ~Would not such facts, if facts 
they were, induce reasonable men to pause, so 
long as they do not mean to be counted against 
the Republican ticket, but only against certain 
names upon it? 

But is the Democratic machine any better? We 
presume not; but Republicans have no responsi- 
bility for it. The Democratic machine, and Tam- 
many political principles and practice, have pret- 
ty effectually ruined the Democratic party, and 
Republicans ought to beware of them. The way 
to beware is to reject them, not to adopt them, 
and to insist that the Democratic machine is as 
bad as the Republican. 

Is a machine so bad, it is asked, if it nominates 
“honest” men? That depends largely upon cir- 
cumstances. If the success of such a nomination 
involves the reactionary and unworthy domina- 
tion of the party—a domination sure to repel in- 
telligent and patriotic sympathy and support—the 
“honesty” of a candidate would be but a blind. 
Tweerv’s Governor Horrman was always called 
“honest.” Nobody alleged that he personally 
profited by the action of the machine. 

But ought not the whole ticket to be support- 
ed by all sincere Republicans who wish to avert 
Southern supremacy? Not if they can so vote 
as both to avert Southern supremacy and to re- 
buke an unscrupulous party management. Such 
voting, the protesting Republicans insist, would 
do a great deal more to avert Southera suprem- 
acy than unquestioning allegi to a machine. 
If voting in the air will. record New York as Re- 
publican, and at the same time will rebuke a 
management which turns the party into a tool of 
mere personal and mercenary politics, the most 
sensible course is to vote in the air. 





LADY HARRIET ACLAND. 


Ma. Wu L, Stone, the indefatigable secre- 
tary of the Saratoga Monument Association, has 
recently exposed a curious inaccuracy in the re- 
ceived historical accounts of incidents connected 
with the battle—a misapprehension which he had 
himself shared and recorded in his history of the 
Burcoyne campaign. One of the romantic cir- 
cumstances in the story of that campaign is the 
journey of the Baroness Riepesen and of Lady 
Harriet Acianp with Burcoynr’s army as it 
moved toward the Hudson. Lady AcLaNnD was 
the daughter of the first Earl of Ilchester, and a 
cousin of CaarLes Jamxs Fox, and at the time of 
the march of Burcoyne was twenty-seven years 
old, and the Baroness Riepeskt, in her memoirs, 
calls her “ the most lovely of women.” 

In the second battle of Saratoga, Major Ac- 
LAND, who commanded the British grenadiers, 
was severely. wounded by a shot through both 
legs, and was saved from the gun of “a lad” on 
the American side by WiLkinson, one of the aides 
of General Gates. Major AcLanp was brought 
into the American camp, and hearing of his con- 
dition, Lady Hargiet resolved to enter. our lines 
to be his nurse. Burcoyne gave her a graceful 
letter to Gates, who made sharp answer, but re- 


- ceived the lady very courteously when she reach- 


ed his camp, having come down the river in an 
open boat upon a stormy night, attended by Chap- 
lain Brupenet, who had calmly read the burial 
service over General Fraser amid a storm of 
bombs. 

Major Actanp recovered, and returned with 
his wife to England, where, according to Fon- 
BLANQUE in his recent Life of Burgoyne, and 
Lossina, and Mr. Strong himself, as we said, soon 
after arriving, he quarrelled with a brother offi- 
cer who had questioned the bravery of the Amer- 
icans, fought with him, and fell at the first fire, 
upon which Lady Harriet became insane for two 
years, and then married the worthy Chaplain 
Bropenget. This is the accepted story. But Mr. 
Strong, as he now tells us in Lippincott’s Mage- 
zine, for some reason doubting it, recently wrote 
to a grandnephew of ‘Major Actanp, who con- 
founds the historians by answerin > bres the ma- 
jor died of a cold, in his bed, and that Lady Har- 
niet died his widow, as the burial register of her 
parish attests. The story shows how easy histor- 
ical inaccuracy is, and, in some cases, how easily 
corrected. We observe, also, that Mr. Sronz, the 





historian of Burcoyrng, had the singular pleasure 
of meeting recently upon the-Saratoga battle. 
field the grandniece of Burcoyye, Mrs, James L, 


_ Spcrcgon, of London. 





PERSONAL. 


Canon Farrar’s Life of St. Paul, recently re- 
published here by E. P. Dutton & Co., is one of 
the remarkable books of the day. Its success in 
England has been extraordinary. Mupig sub- 
scribed for 1000 copies—a striking indication of 
the eagerness with which it was demanded. 
The success of the Life of Christ was fai sbeyond 
the expectations of the canon or his publishers, 
and his original scale of remuneration was ac- 
pape small. His publishers, however, with 
a liberal Wy that did them honor, presented the 
author with $10,000 beyond what they had 
agreed 7. The first edition issued here by 
Messrs. DuTton was exhausted in a week, and 
second is rapidly following. It jg generally un- 
derstood in England that Canon Farrar is to 
have the next vacant deanery, . Nothing could 
be Farrar than that. 

—Professor MacBetn, who died recently at 
his home in Morganstown, West Virginia, was a 
gentleman of fine abilities and wide acquire- 
ments, who came to this country from Scotiand 
in 1853, and was for several years Professor of 
Belles-Lettres and Poljtical Economy in the 
University of West Virginia. He was the au- 
thor of a number of works giving evidence of 

reat toil and learning. ‘The best of these, per- 

aps, is the Might and Mirth of Literature, pub- 


lished by Harper & Broruers in 1875. This 


work, a marvel of toil, learning, and discrimina- 
tion, embraces a complete survey of English and 
American literature, interspersed with historical 
notices of the progress of the language, with an- 
ecdotes of many of the authors, and with discus- 
sions of the fundamental principles of criticism 
and of the weapons of oratory.. Professor Mac- 
BETH was in the highest and best sense a Chria- 
tian gentleman, and greatly esteemed by those 
who knew him. 

—In Harper's Magazine for August was 4n il- 
lustrated article of teu pages describing a new 
literary and scientific enterprise, entitled the 
a ore ag Literary and Scientific Circle.” 
Doubtless it has been perused by most readers 
of the Weekly. It is adapted to busy people— 
‘fathers and mothers who want to keep up with 
their children, to give to their homes a literary 
atmosphere, and to make up for earlier omis- 
sions. Although it is only about five years since 
the organization took distinct practical form, 
there are now some ten thousand persons scat- 
tered over different parts of the country who 
are reaping its advantages. For circulars set- 
ting forth the scheme, address Dr. J. H. Vincent, 
Plainfield, New Jersey. ; 

—The New York Evening Telegram of October 
13, in an article on the Philadelphia Ledger, says 
of Mr. CuILps, what is universally known at 
home and abroad, that “his charities are boun- 


‘ tifal, and his liberality to his old employés is 


only equalled by his ‘generosity to strangers. 
Many of his assistants are old and infirm. Those 
who can no , y work to advantage he pen- 
sions.. One is in Europe drawing full pay. 
WitiiaM V. M‘Kean, a man of rare ability, is 
the chief editorial writer, and has been since 
1864. He was formerly an assistant to J. W. 
Forney in the Clerk’s desk in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Tuomas M. CoLeMAN has been 
the = editor for twenty-five years, and is now 
in feeble health travelling at the expense of Mr. 
CuILps in Europe. RayMONnD JOHNSON is city 
editor in Mr. COLEMAN’Ss absence. The financial 
articles of the are well written, and at- 
tract respectful attention. They have been sup- 
plied since 1840 by JosspH SalLeEr, who in thir- 
ty-nine years bas not missed a day of service. 
The vast mechanical interests of the Ledger es- 
tablishment are in the hands of Wiitiam L. 
DraneE, who has controlled thut department 
since 1837. The ‘ Local Gleanings’ column was 
begun by the +e Ledger nan,’ Mr. CHARLES 
RITTER, in 1840. HITELAW REID, editor of the 
New York Tribune, was formerly Washington 
correspondent of the Ledger, and was succeeded 
by JoHN M. Carson, who acts in that capacity 
now. Another of the old employés of the Ledger 
is MARK RICHARDS MUCKLE, wio entered the 
office in 1842, since when, as boy, youth, and 
man, he has continuously remained. At present 
he is cashier, and one of the marked features of 
the establishment. The business ofan enormous 
concern like this of which we write can not 
easily be understood or appreciated by outsiders. 
A daily profit of $1000 is not made without ef- 
fort. The owns a very large paper mill 
in Elkton, Maryland, where a large number of 
employés constitute a small township, and make 
the material on wiich the journal is printed.”’ 

—The present Coarves Dickens, who is mak- 
ing a success in literature, is said to have all the 
social qualities of his father, and all his brilliancy 
as a post-prandial talker. 

We have received a pamphlet containing an 
account of the ceremonies-of the unveiling of 
the bronze bust of WiLL1am GriLmMore Sirus, at 
White Point Garden, Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, June 11, 1879, including an exceedingly in- 
teresting address by the Hon. W. D. Porter, in 
which is sketched the early struggles and later 
literary successes of the author. Neither for- 
tune nor opportunity smiled on his youthful 
days. The early death of his mother, and the 
absence of his father in the Indian wars of the 
Southwest, threw him upon the care of an aged 
grandmother. He was taught to read and wthe, 
but no high school or college opened its gates 
to him. He was without classical culture. But 
he had a love of reading, an intense thirst for 
knowledge, a marvellous memory and power of 
assimilation, a sturdy self-reliance that could 
not be daunted by obstacles or opposition, aud 
an industry that never tired to the last breath 
of life. He nad no counsellor to guide him, and 
it adds to his renown to know that the clear and 
noble fame he earned was truly and singularly 
his own achievement. In 1832 Sims made his 
first decided impression upon the literary circles 
of the North by his ‘‘ Atlantis, a Story of the 

” @ poem, which, after some reluctance, was 
published by Harper & Broruers, and proved 
a decided literary and pecuniary success. This 
was followed by Martin Faber, a prose tale, which 
also made a decided impression, and was rapidly 
followed by those other works which establish- 
ed his fame as an author. The bronze bust (by 
J.Q. A. WARD) is the first and only work of the 


kind ever raised to an author in South Carolinas . 
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EXCAVATIONS IN THE NINTH REGION OF THE RUINS—VESUVIUS IN THE DISTANCE. 














EXCAVATIONS IN ANOTHER PART OF THE NINTH REGION. 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTENARY OF THE DESTRUCTION OF POMPEII.—Enoravep rrom Puotocraras,—(Sex Pace 886.] 
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POMPEII. 


Ever so many years since, or, to be quite ex- 
plicit, just about a quarter of a century, a popular 
author wrote of the railway between Naples and 
the buried city of Pompeii: “No other railroad 
possesses an interest like this. Sepulchral cities 
lie beneath and along its track. The waters of 
Naples splash its seaward embankments. On 
the other side lives a population as dense as that 
of China, and picturesque in garb and man- 
ners than that of India. They dwell in habita- 
tions built upon the graves of their ancestors, 
the very earth they: cultivate being the ashes of 
their forefathers, whom war and volcano have 
alternately stricken down and buried in one wide 
devastation, but'to be quickened again into being 
by a vigorous nature that knows no exhaustion. 
Life and Death here meet in ceaseless strife. 
Each boasts its trophies, and each in turn tri- 
umphs. If the former exultingly displays Por- 
tici, Castellamare, Torre del Greco, and the many 
towns and villages that so lovingly nestle amidst 
the vineyards of sunny Vesuvius, all teeming with 
joyous existence, forgetting that they are under- 
mined by eternal fires, the latter sternly reminds 
you that beneath them, imprisoned in her fatal 
embraces, lie Herculaneum, Stabie, and Pompeii, 
once the homes of a population more numerous, 
more happy, and more prosperous than those 
which have succeeded to their dubious heritage, 
while above them all the treacherous volcano lifts 
its head, ready at Nature’s signal to do again the 
bidding of Death. It seemed to me a moral de- 
fiance of Fate, an insult to the avenging Nemesis, 
thus to rudely bind together her domains with 
bars of iron, and to let loose the shrieking fire- 
horse to scatter about the cinders of dead cities 
in the very shadow of the fierce old crater it- 
self.” 

Along this romantic railroad, on the 25th of 
last September, poured a multitude that for the 
nonce transformed Pompeii, the “City of the 
Dead,” into a city of the living. Never during 
the eighteen hundred years that have elapsed 
since its destruction have the usually deserted 
streets been thronged with so many public dig- 
nitaries, men of science or letters, fashionably 
dressed ladies and gentlemen, and holiday seek- 
ers of all classes, as on the occasion of the eight- 
eenth centennial anniversary of the catastrophe 
which overwhelmed the group of flourishing and 
populous cities situated in that part of the Bay of 
Naples called “the Golden Cup.” Five or six 
thousand invitations having been issued by the 
committee charged to organize the festival, it may 
be imagined that the departure of so many guests 
from the city of Naples, in addition to the other 
thousands who went to Pompeii without any in- 
vitation at all, was quite a sensational affair. The 
special trains, though of an unwieldy length, were 
literally taken by storm, but they succeeded one 
another until everybody was accommodated. The 
road presented an equally animated appearance, 
and a variety of vehicles, from the dashing four- 
in-hand to the plebeian corricolo, sending up clouds 
of dust as they whirled through Portici and Torre 
dell’ Annunziata, were all fully occupied. The 
tickets of admission to this unique celebration 
were classic tessere, bearing the following inserip- 
tion, in those red mural characters so familiar to 
all who have visited the buried city: “ Tessera 
for gratuitous admission to Pompeii—the XXV. 
of September, MDCCCLXXIX.—on the recurrence 
of the XVIIL centenary after its destruction.” 
On the back of the ticket is the following brief 
programme: “10 o’clock a.m. in the Basilica, 
Report of the-director. 10.30. Visit to view the 
monuments. 12.30. Excavations in the Fourth 
and Fifth divisions of the Ninth region.” 

The orator of the occasion was Professor Rua- 
GiERO, who for several years has conducted the 
executive part of the excavations of Pompeii, un- 
der the supreme direction of Professor Frore.1, 
to whom the merit of the really scientific restora- 
tion of the ancient city to light, without destroy- 
ing or dispersing its venerable ruins, as was too 
much: practiced by earlier excavators, is chiefly 
due. In his discourse the professor followed the 
history of the unhappy city from its mythical or- 
igin to the day of its destruction, and then through 
the ages when it has been a mine of wealth to the 
archeologist. Of the early history of Pompeii 
little is known, legend ascribing its foundation to 
Hercules; but in more recent times it became a 


favorite resort for wealthy Romans, many of.” 


whom, including Cicero, had villas in the sub- 
urbs. It must have been at one time a place of 
considerable trade, as it was the port town of Nola 
and other inland cities which studded the fertile 
valley of the Sarnus. The city was much dam- 
aged by an earthquake which happened 63 «.p., 
and not many years had revolved when the great 
and final calamity overtook it. In 79 a.p. oc- 
curred the terrific eruption of Vesuvius which in 
one day overwhelmed in irremediable ruin the 
towns of Pompeii, Herculaneum, and Stabiw. In 
the course of time a small village rose on or near 
the spot, but by-and-by the memory of Pompeii 
was forgotten, and its very site was unknown. 
The difficulty of discovering its true position was 
increased on account of the changes uced by 
this fearful convulsion, which had hurled back the 
Sarnus from its ancient course, and had raised the 
sea-beavh to a considerable height, so that the re- 
discovered city, to which merchantmen resorted of 
old, is new. a mile from the coast, and a consider- 
able distance from: the stream that in ancient time 


was Wol skirt ite walls. For more than six- 
teen a Pompeii lay undisturbed be- 
neath heaps of ashes and cinders, At length, in 


1689, some ruins were noticed, but it was not un- 
til 1755 that any excavations were made. These 
operations, begun by the Neapolitan government, 
have been continued to the present time. 

The remains of Pompeii are found in such an 
excellent state of preservation, owing to the fact 
that the city was destroyed not by lava, but by 
showers of sand, ashes, and cinders (/apilli), form- 








ing a light covering which found its way into ev- 
ery nook, and, as it were, hermetically sealed up 
the town. It would appear that in some parts, at 
least, the matter was deposited in a liquid state, 
and so flowed into the remotest cellars of the 
doomed habitations. The immense volumes of 
water that poured down mixed with the ashes 
that had already fallen and those that were still 
suspended in the air, and formed a kind of liquid 
mud. This is proved by the discovery of a skel- 
eton of a woman in a cellar “ inclosed in a mould 
of volcanic paste, which received and has retain- 
ed a perfect impression of her form.” The depth 
of the superincumbent rubbish is in most places 
about fifteen feet, but this mass has not been 
heaped up in one eruption. That it is the work 
of several is proved by two facts; first, that as 
many as eight or nine layers have been distinctly 
counted, and second, that while the upper layers 
are undisturbed, the lower one has evidently been 
moved. Comparatively few skeletons have been 
found, and almost no objects of great. intrinsic 
value, such as gold and silver plate, which seems 
to show that the great body of the population had 
found time to escape, and had returned to seek 
and bury their lost friends, and to recover what- 
ever treasures could be found. In the autumn 
of 1864, in excavating a temple of Juno, upward 
of two hundred skeletons were found lying on the 
floor, the victims having evidently gone thither to 
seek the protection of the goddess. The plan of 
Pompeii seems to have been , the streets 
crossing one another at right angles, The houses 
were plain and low, being seldom more than two 
stories high, and had all their handsome apart- 
ments on the ground-floor. The city was about 
two miles in circumference, and was surrounded 
by a wall. Everything that contributed to the 
comfort or pleasure of the inhabitants is still in- 
dicated. Indeed, in all the mts of social 
life, in the affairs of domestic and public life, of 
the worship of the gods and the shows of the 
arena, in architecture, painting, and sculpture, and 
in the appliances of comfort and luxury, we have, 
at it were, a living picture of a city of 1800 years 


0. 

During the last three months all excavations 
have been suspended at Pompeii, and no fewer 
than forty new ones were planned to give attraction 
to the centenary. To behold a fresh excavation 
in a buried city is often a very wonderful and 
interesting experience. Sometimes the cover is 
drawn blank, so to speak, and no object of mark 
or interest rewards the seekers. But often it is 
otherwise. In the time of the Bourson King of 
Naples distinguished visitors to Pompeii used to 
be complimented by the opening of some fresh 
excavation in their honor. It is related that when 
the late Lord Brovenam visited Pompeii, such a 
compliment being paid to him, the result was a 
very striking one. A point was selected under 
which it was confidently conjectured there must 
be a dwelling-house, and spade and pickaxe went 
to work. Sure enough, there was the house, and 
there was its closed portal. A few skillful strokes 
opened it, and revealed for one brief moment a 
human figure standing there within it. The eye 
had barely time to take cognizance of this weird 
appearance—an earthy phantom revealed to the 
hght of the sun after nearly two thousand years 
of dark oblivion—when in a flash it crumbled 
and was gone. A few handfuls of impalpable 
dust alone remained to tell of that long-buried 
human creature, At the centenary the excava- 
tions were made after the usual manner; that is, 
the upper stratum of earth had been previously 
removed, and only the customary five or six feet 
left covering the ancient floor-level of the building, 
on which, of course, any object left by the inhab- 
itants may reasonably be looked for. One exca- 
vation was attended by Professor Ruaarero per- 
sonally, who seemed to be much gratified at the 
abundant harvest of antiquities it yielded. In- 
deed, the majority of the spectators laughed iron- 
ically as one object after another was drawn forth, 
as the laborers, beginning at the street entrance, 
raked down the stratum of light dry /apilli, or 
pumice-stone, and cinders. It is known that un- 
der the Bourbonic government, when any crowned 
head or distinguis personage was invited to 
see a Pompeiian house excavated, care was taken 
that the search should not be a barren one, as the 
objects found were always presented to his or her 

jesty or Royal Highness, It is confidently as- 
serted, however, that such practices have been dis- 
continued, and that the objects found at the cen- 
tenary were really the genuine and not unusual 
yield of a —— upper chamber not previously 
ransacked, first things found were chiefly 
women eee and kitchen — of gene forms 
an , Some very elegant well preserv 
especially a pair of vases with silver Tendlos” 
there were fibule, brooches, bracelets, rings, coins, 


separate and also joined by corrosion into a mass 
at the bottom of a casket ; an elegant marble 
capital, but without umn ; 


terra-cotta vases and plates; knives with bone han- 


objects. There was no special character about 





it. The walls bore no traces of ting, but, as 
ge 5 of the 


so carbonized on taking up a-handful it 
flowed between one’s for e grain was 
separate and distinct. It was taken away in bas- 


ketfuls. Close to this a quantity of hemp seed, 
and of what appeared to be small beans in the 
well- 


same preserved condition, were found, and 
among them considerable ts of the sacks 
in wi they had been kept, the fibre and text- 
ure ly ble. Behind these heaps 


ranged on this side, while 
a double row of terra-cotta olle for holding grain 
was gradually revealed. Suddenly there arose a 
ery, “ Un osso!” “ Un scheletro!” and the excite- 
ment became intense; but the bones were small 
—at first they seemed mere fragments, and then 
the director exclaimed, amid quickly followi 
laughter, “A chicken!” Here the filling in 
become somewhat solidified, and as it broke apart 
a complete skeleton was revealed. It was that 
of a little singing-bird, entirely imbedded in the 
mass, apd near it were fragments of other tiny 
bones. There could no longer be any doubt that 
the use of the little terra-cotta “eur paul 
rectly described. It became c why so many 
of them were found there, and that the number 
of plain bronze rings of about an inch and a half 
in diameter, and pieces of fine chain-work discov- 
ered, had been used for hanging bird-cages. 
With the conclusion of the excavations the pro- 
ceedings of a singularly interesting day termi- 
nated. As the people turned away to find their 
carriages, or take their places in the trains, they 


’ were presented with copies of Professor Ruaai- 


ERO's address in an el t cover ornamented in 
the Pompeiian style, and the title printed in Pom- 
peiian lettering. Another tiny volume contained 
the Latin hexameters by Professor Antonio M1- 
RABELLI, entitled “ Ruinze Pompeianz,” and by 
Professor QuintiIno GuANCIALI, entitled “ Pom- 
peium.” These poems had been recited by their 
respective authors at the close of Signor Rugat- 
rRo’s address. In further commemoration of the 
day a large octavo volume has been printed, con- 
taining dissertations by illustrious Italian arche- 
ologists upon various themes concerning Vesuvius 
and the region buried in 79 a.p., and a full de- 
scription of the excavations made in Pompeii car- 
ried down to the present year. 





UP THE RIVER WITH A 
LUNATIC. 


Ar Drxox, Tom Giffard, and I had gone up 
the river camping out; we had done our second 
day’s work, It was early morning on the third 
day, glorious weather. I was in the boat, getting 
the steering lines in order; Giffard and Dixon 
were on the bank, talking to Dr. Rawle. As I 
understood it, the doctor was at the head of a 
private asylum for lunatics. He was Giffard’s 
friend, not mine. He had been taking a constitu- 
tional when he happened to fall in with us just 
as we were sitting down to our open-air break- 
fast; the chance meeting led to Giffard inviting 
him to share our gypsy meal. He did. 

He was a pleasant fellow, not too old and not 
too young. I liked him exceedingly. We talked 
of things in general, and of lunatics in particular, 
Something led to his mentioning—I think it was 
speaking of the cunning of a certain class of 
lunatics, and the difficulty of keeping them with- 
in four walls—the fact that one of his inmates 
had escaped a day or two previously, and had not 
yet been retaken. This was the more singu 
as it was tolerably certain he had not gone far, 
and search had been made for him in every di- 
rection. 

As Giffard and Dixon were saying good-by, 
preparatory to getting into the boat, the doctor 
laughingly said: “Should 


or forty-five, tall and bony, eg ot hair, and has 


a curious habit of showing his and winking 
his left eye. Don’t look out for a raving lunatic; 
for on most points he’s as right as you and I. 











It was a beautiful The river was de- 
cud every tbe tok atte op By Sats gua: 
every stone on it; just a gentle 
so aguas 2 Se Sore Bae 
easily. 

Iam os i 
nooks : I have lived 
roe A rafter 
a spell of gh prime ; 
so cl ; the 


“minds. 


| don’t. 


lar . 





of fact there was a 


lady lived not so far 
Sepa. 


: . “at Travers. Sepa 
rately and jointly we had a opinion of M 
Travers, not only of her beauty, of other things 


oun 
_—— several dances and such like; on ce 
each occasion she was under the of 
old Mrs. Mackenzie, Apparently Mr. Travers 
was not a party man. But Lilian had promised 
to introduce us to him whenever she got a chance, 
and we were not unhopeful she would get that 
chance now, So you see that little excursion riv- 
erward had more in it than met the eye, 

We went lazily on, just di the oars in 
and out; smoking, smoke circling 
through the clear air. All thoughts of the doc. 
tor and his ae eee our 

We talked little, and that little was of 
Lilian and the chances of our We had 
gone some two or three hundred ; We were 
close to the shore. Alf could almost reach it by 
stretching out his oar. We were dreaming and 


lazing, when s some one stepped out from 
among the trees. He was close to us—not a doz- 
en feet away. 


He was a tall man, rather over than under six 
feet. He was dressed in a dark brown suit of 
Oxford mixture ; he had a stick in his hand, wore 
a billy-cock hat, and his coat was buttoned right 
up to his throat. He had light whiskers, a heavy 
drooping mustache, hair unusually long, iron-gray 
in color. He might be a soldier retired from his 
profession, or an artist out painting; he certainly 
looked a gentleman. 

We were passing on, when he raised his stick, 
and shouted out, “Stop!” 

It was a regular shout, as though we were half 
a mile from him. We stopped, although it was 
an unusual method of ca! attention. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, still at the top of his 
voice, “I should be obliged if you could give 
me & seat. I have a long way to go, and I am 
tired.’ 

We looked at him and at each other. It was 
a free-and-easy style of asking a favor; but he 
seemed a gentleman, and an: elderly one too. 
Common politeness dictated civility. 

“Tam afraid,” said Alf, “ we have hardly room ; 
she’s only built for three.” 

“Oh, that doesn’t matter,” he said; “you can 
put me anywhere, or I'll take an oar for one of 
you.” 

I was on the point of advising a point-blank 
refusal, not appreciating his off-hand manner ; 
but Alf thought differently. 

“ All right,” said he; “we don't mind, if you 
Steer her in, Jack.” 

I steered her in. No sooner were we near the 
shore than, quite unexpectedly, he stepped almost 
on my toes, rocking the boat from side to side. 

“Hang it!” Isaid; “take care, or you'll have 
us over.” 

“ What if Ido?” he returned. “It'll only be 
a swim; and who minds a swim in weather like 
this ?” ? 

We stared at him; the coolness, not to say im- 
pertinence, of the remark, was Begging 
a seat in our boat, knowing it was and then 
telling us he didn’t care if he spilled us into the 
river! He seated himself by me, setting the boat 
seesawing again, crushing me into a corner; and 
without asking with your leave or by your leave, 
took the steering lines from my hands, and slipped 
them over his shoulders. 

“Excuse me,” I said, making a snatch at them ; 
“but if you'll allow me.” 

“Not at all,” he said; “I always like some- 
thing to do, and I expect you’ve had ehough of it.” 

His coolness was amusing; he was impenetra- 
ble. I know I for one we were such 
mules as to have had anything to do with him. 
We waited in silence a second or two. 

“Come,” he said, “when are you going to 
start ?” . 

“ Perhaps,” said Alf, a bit nettled, “as you're 
in our boat a self-invited guest, you'll let us choose 
our own time.” 

The stranger said nothing; he sat stolid and 
silent. Tom and Alf set off rowing; the stranger 
steered right across the stream. 

: a Where are you going ?” said Alf. “Keep us 
in.” 

“I’m going into the shade; the sun's too 
strong.” 

He had the lines ; we could hardly insist on his 
po a a if he preferred the other. ~- 
took us right to the opposite bank, under the 
shadow of the willow-trees. For some minutes 
neither of us spoke. With him cramming me 
on my seat, and ramming his elbows into my side, 
my position was not pleasant. At last I let him 


know it. 
“T don’t know if you are aware you are occupy- 
ing all my seat.” 5 


-five, 

Gracious powers! was it ible we had a juna- 

tic with us unawares? I know the possibility, 

en aks a an 
* e 


it of showlog bla toot, 


world I instinetively fear, it is mad I 





com’ . Possibly my 
dread ; br the iden of | in the boat 

pried sogee | let him lose his 
temper, or murder wi ” made me bound 
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uscles were strung, my fists clinched ; every mo. | “A what?” said the man. ial di teed 
~~ op , pes ; is a Mena, colenel’ train. De: aiae cial disasters all over the land. The revival of | cremation of his body, giving the most minute direc- 


I sonihens said something had I chosen, but 
I preferred discretion ; I didn’t like his eyes. 
“ Leesa ge? I said. “I think I'll sit in 
bow.” I "t wait to learn if any one had 
ob but airy ef round, I scrambled 
If. length on to Tom’s 
nees. The boat went up and:down like a swing ; 


it was a miracle he wasn’t over. 

“Js the fellow mad?” roared Alf. 

At the word “mad” the stranger rose up 
straight as a post. “Mad!” he said; “do you 


know, Sir—” He checked himself and sat down, 
“Pooh! he’s only a boy.” : 
In g Tom I whispered in his ear. “The 


lunatic,” I said. 

“What!” said Tom, right out loud. 

« Hold your row, you confounded donkey! It’s 
the man from Dr. Rawle’s.” 

“ The—” 

He was going to say something naughty—I 
know he was; but he stop short, and stared 
at him with all his eyes. Either Alf overheard 


me, or else the same idea occurred to him at the 
same moment, for he stopped dead in the middle 
of a stroke, and inspected the man on the steer- 
ing seat. Tom and Alf went on staring at him 
for a minute or more. I kept my head turned 
the other way to avoid his eyes. All at once I 
felt the boat give a great throb. I turned: there 
was the stranger leaning half out of his seat, look- 
ing at Alf in a way I shouldn't have cared to have 
had him look at me. 

“What's the meaning of thisinsolence?” he said. 

The question was not unwarranted; it could 
not have been pleasant to have been stared at as 
Alf and Tom were staring then. 

ns | your pardon,” said Alf, cool as a cu- 
cumber. “To what insolence do you refer ?” 

-Tom actually chuckled ; I couldn’t have chuck- 
led for a good deal; it seemed to me not only im- 
pudent, but risky; I couldn’t forget Dr. Rawle’s 
words about his homicidal tendencies. He turn- 
ed red as a lobster; I never saw such an expres- 
sion come over a man’s face before—perfectly 
demoniacal, To my surprise he sat down and 
spoke as calmly and deliberately-as possible. 

“Thank you,” he said; “I shall not forget 
this.” : 

There was a sound about his “I shall not for- 
get this” I did not relish. Alf said nothing. 
Tom and he set off rowing as coolly as though 
nothing had happened. I extemporized a seat in 
the bow, and tried to make things.as comfortable 
as possible, 

I noticed, although Alf and Tom were so cool, 
they hardly took their eyes off him for more than 
a second at a time. His behavior before their 
furtive glances was peculiar; he saw he was be- 


ing watched ; he couldn’t sit still; he looked first . 


at one bank, then at the other ; his eyes travelled 
everywhere, resting nowhere; his hands fidgeted 
and trembled ; he seemed all of a quiver. I ex- 
pected him to break into a paroxysm every sec- 
ond. If I hadn’t called out he would have run 
us right into the shore; when I called he clutch- 
ed the other string violently, jerking the boat al- 
most round. I heartily wished him at Jericho 
before he had come near us. 

No one spoke. We went slowly along, watch- 
ing each other. At last he said something. 

“I—I will get out,” he said, in an odd, nervous 
way. . 
“ With pleasure,” said Alf; “in a minute.” 
“Why not now? Why not now, Sir?” he said, 


only hoped he wouldn’t let it carry him too far. 
The man glowered at him; for a moment he 
looked him full in the face. I never saw a look 
in a man’s eyes like that in his. Alf returned 
him look for look. Slightly, almost impercepti- 
bly, he quickened his stroke. little lower down 
was a little hamlet with a well-known inn and a 
capital landing: When we came alongside, 
the stranger said, “ This will do; I'll get out here.” 
He turned the boat inshore. No sooner were 
enough than he rose in his seat and 


_ The other turned on him like a flash of light- 


The 
and shook 
right and left in splendid style. Tom and Alf 
went down like ninepins. But my blood was up. 
boa canara el an Sito tle, Hodge’ hie 
blows, and closed. I am pretty . He was 
old enough to be my father; but I found I had 
met my match, and more. I was like a baby in his 
eee a ee tent Caww 
Te straight river. It was a splendid ex- 
Baar eeny well se 
- Tom and Alf, finding their feet, made for him 

, and scrambling out as best I could, I 
wed suit. You never saw such a set-out. 


g a row, came 
up; they interfered and pulled us off. 
PI & pretty go!” said one. “What's all 


" him « he’ 
sloune ! lay hold of him !” said Alt ; he’s 





asylum.” 
_ Instead of lending a hand, the man went off 
into a roar of laughter, and the others joined. 
The stranger looked literally frantic with rage. A 
gentleman stepped out from the crowd. “There’s 
some mistake,” he said; “this gentleman is Mr. 
Travers, of Tollhurst Hall.” 
You could have knocked us all three down 
with @ feather, I do believe. Could it be possi- 
ble? Could we have been such consummate idi- 
ots as to have mistaken a sane man for a luna- 
tic? and that man Lilian Travers’s father! I 
could have shrunk into my boots; I could have 
run —_ hid myself in bed. To think that 
we have dogged, and watched, and insult- 
‘ed, and assaulted the man of all others in whose 
books we wished to stand—Lilian Travers’s 
ather! Never did three men look such fools as 
we did then, We were so confoundedly in ear- 
nest about it: that was the worst of all. I don’t 
care what you say; you may think it a first-rate 
joke; but he must have been an eccentric sort of 
elderly gentleman. If he had behaved sensibly, 
if he had made one sensible remark, he would 
have blown our delusions to the winds. 

We tendered our apologies as best we could to 
the man we had s0 insulted; but he treated us 
and them with loftiest scorn; and we got one aft- 
er another into the boat amidst the gibes and jeers 
of an unsympathetic crowd. And as we rowed 
from the wretched place as fast as our oars would 
take us, we each of us in our secret heart declared 
we should never forget our adventure up the riv- 
er with a lunatic. And we haven’t. - From that 
day to this I have never seen Lilian Travers, nor 
do I wish to. 





SERGEANT JASPER. 


THERE was a splendid celebration on the 9th of 
October in the city of Savannah, the occasion be- 
ing the laying of the corner-stone of a monument 
designed to commemorate the bravery of Ser- 
geant Jasper, who fell at the siege of that city 
exactly a hundred years before. - Our illustration 
on page 884 shows the general features of the 
civic and military parade, and some of the scenes 
with which the name of the gallant sergeant is 
connected. 

Every school-boy knows by heart the brave 
deeds which made Jasper one of the heroes of 
the Revolution—his rescue of the prisoners at the 
spring which now bears his name, his gallant ex- 


ploit at Fort Moultrie, and the devotion to his. 


flag which cost him his life. Georgia does well 
to erect a monument to the memory of her mod- 
est and humble hero on the spot where he fell, 
and patriotic hearts will respond to the words 
in which General Gorpon, in the course of his 
eloquent oration, drew attention. to the qualities 
that make men admire him: “ He was a private 
soldier, and one of the most illustrious representa- 
tives the world ever saw of those self-sacrificing 
men who in every army fill its ranks, suffer its 
bitterest privations, and bear the brunt of war. 
The heart of universal humanity will respond to 
this day’s work as an act of justice, not only to 


JasPER himself, but to all private soldiers, whom . 


he so conspicuously represents ; and as this col- 
umn rises on the spot where Jasper fell, it will 
proclaim to future ages your appreciation of the 
self-abnegation, the daring courage, and the un- 
bought patriotism of that vast army of untitled 
soldiery who, with no incentive to action but de- 
votion to duty, no prospect of distinction above 
the mass of their comrades, no hope of reward 
save the approval of conscience, their country, 
and their God, have gone down in the crash and 
carnage of war, to fill unlettered graves.” 


, 





THE DAWN OF BETTER TIMES. 


A stupy of our double-page of sketches in the 
streets and along the docks of New York will 
give our readers an idea of the vast commercial 
activity now eee: in this city. Never since 
the close of the war has business been so brisk 
as it is this fall; and the prosperity of the com- 
mercial metropolis is an index of the general pros- 
perity of the country. All over the land, from 
Maine to Texas, from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
coast, abundant harvests have rewarded the labor 
of the farmer and the planter; the hum of busy 
factories is heard where a few months ago the si- 
lence of stagnation brooded ; railroads and canals 
are crowded to their utmost capacity with freight ; 
and fleets of steam-ships and sailing vessels carry 
our products and manufactures to all the coun- 
tries of Europe. 

The contrast presented by the Old World is 
very striking. While peace and plenty reign in 
our country, disturbed only by trouble with the 
aborigines on our Western middle lands, Europe 
is distracted by apprehensions of wars, impover- 
ished by immense standing armies, disheartened 
by bad harvests, and in terror of domestic con- 
vulsions. Thousands of industrious people for- 
sake her shores, in despair of better times at 
home, and seek a refuge within our hospitable 
borders, where there is room and livelihood for 
all, Thus we not only supply the Old World 
with our products, receiving millions of dollars in 
exchange therefor, but afford more than ever be- 
fore a hopeful outlet for her distressed surplus 

tion. 


return of better times in this country is 
marked by many encouraging features. There 
is little of that wild spirit of speculation which 
thas. been. dreaded by.some.of our contemporaries 
as @ probable result of renewed prosperity. Ad- 
vices from every part of the Union show that 
business men perceive the wisdom of conducting 
their affairs on a sound and safe basis, and are 
not misled by the craze for becoming suddenly 
rich, which @ few years ago precipitated commer- 








prosperity in all branches of industry is in every 
respect a healthy one, and promises to be as sub- 
stantial and lasting as it is vigorous. 





HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tue recent order from the Post-office Department 
in regard to misdirected letters, which has caused so 
much excitement, and which appears to have been to 
some extent misunderstood by the public, will un- 
doubtedly have some good effect. People are careless, 
and some will always remain so. Many are ignorant, 
and will never be any wiser. But it is a favorable time 
now for the great mass of intelligent and educated let- 
ter-writers to exercise scrupulous care, until it becomes 
habitual, and for general information in regard to the 
proper way of addressing letters to be so widely circu- 
lated that those who are ignorant, the majority at least, 
shall be informed. Why might there not be in public 
schools a class in “ addressing letters”? Such a class 
would combine instruction in writing, spelling, geog- 
raphy, and general neatness of execution—the latter 
point being by no means needless, for letters are often 
awkwardly addressed, even when correctly done, by tol- 
erably well educated people. The Post-office Depart- 
ment is for the convenience of the people; but proba- 
bly not one in a thousand ever gave a moment's con- 
sideration to the annoyance and confusion arising in 
the distribution of imperfectly addressed letters; for 
example, of those on which the State is omitted. Ifa 
letter is addressed to “‘ Washington” simply, it might 
naturally be sent to the capital of the United States; 
and yet as there are in our country not far from 150— 
it is 80 stated—Washingtons, its proper delivery may 
be a very difficult matter. Post-office clerks should 
receive all the aid which the letter-writing public can 
give in the way of carefulness, Not a day passes but 
letters and packages are sent to the mail unaddressed 
or unsealed, even when containing money or valuables. 
In this connection may be mentioned some of the 
curious addresses which exercise the ingenuity of Post- 
office clerks—bona fide examples: “ Ellenouse” for Il- 
linois, ‘‘ Wornalie” for Warren's Alley, “ Long Tent” 
for Long Island, ‘‘ Wridgewud” for Ridgewood, “ Pil- 
atelfia” for Philadelphia, “Serekuse” for Syracuse, 
“Ghocian” and “ Gosen” for Goshen, “‘ Perkipsey” for 
Poughkeepsie, “West Concine” for Wisconsin, “‘ Mis- 
sury” for Missouri, ‘‘ Orench County” for Orange Coun- 
ty, “Sincinatis” for Cincinnati, ‘“‘ Marilen” for Mary- 
land, “‘ Boolm Filde” for Bloomfield, “‘Consis” for Kan- 
sas, “‘ Paice” for Passaic, “ I. O. U.” for Iowa. 


Information should be spread far and wide, for the 


safety of the post-office employés, that live snakes, al- 
ligators, hornets, bees, wasps, turtles, horned frogs, 
cats, grasshoppers, etc., are not mailable matter, yet 
these creatures have been found in the mail-bags by 
the searcher department of the New York office within 
afew weeks past. It may also be added that dead ani- 
mals are unmailable, though plenty have been found 
sent to the post-office. Among other articles found 
in the mail which never should be there are mention- 
ed plum-pudding, sausages, custard, cheese, bread and 
butter, pistols, cartridges, torpedoes, glassware, car- 
penters’ tools, pieces of machinery, and cases of dyna- 
mite. The list might be extended almost indefinitely, 





Ou-Ray, the head chief of the Utes, has twice visited 
Washington, and having learned to sign his name, has 
frequently sent letters to the President, stating his 
grievances. He lives in a house, cultivates some sixty 
acres of ground, has a large flock of sheep, wears the 
clothing of a white man, rides around in a covered 
wagon, and has largely adopted the habits and cus- 
tome of civilization. 





During the third week in October a second crop of 
strawberries was gathered from the same vines at Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard. 





* An English soldier has honored the captive Zula 
king by christening his child by the name of Cetywayo. 





A telegram sent from Denver, Colorado, by W. J. 


Pollock to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs is as. 


follows: “‘The Governor and leading citizens here 
‘unanimously affirm that the Indians must be removed 
from the State, or exterminated by State if not by Fed- 
eral force. Confidence, they say, can never be restored, 
and it is only a question whether the result will be at- 
tained at once, or by a slow and tedious warfare.” 





On October 18 there was a slight fall of rain in New 
York city—the first for nearly a month. At that time 
a drought was prevailing in many sections of the coun- 
try. Streams and lakes were unusually low, and wells 
in various places that never failed before were dry. 





Villages in ruins, valleys flooded, hundreds of lives 
lost, thousands of peasants wholly destitute, an im- 
mense destruction of property—such are the reports 
which come concerning the results of the recent disas- 
trous inundations in Spain caused by the sudden over- 
flowing of the rivers Mando and Segura. 


The Indians who have been committing violence in 
parts of New Mexico seem to have no connection with 
the Utes, but are Apaches. 

New York Health Board inspectors intend to have 
the children of this city supplied with something more 
nourishing and less harmful than watered or adulter- 
ated milk, To this end they have confiscated and emp- 
tied into the river large quantities of fluid purporting 
to be “ pure milk.” 





A singular accident occurred in Brooklyn not long 
ago. During a display of fire-works a rocket veered 
from the direction which. it should have taken, after 
being ignited, and struck a Mrs. Jennings, who was 
seated at the window of a house, causing a fatal wound 
near the eye. The ted end of the rocket 
passed through the cheek-bone, and broke the jaw- 
bone. The woman died in a few moments. 





The crematory near Washington, Pennsylvania, was 
recently used for the special purpose for which it was 
built by Dr. Julius Le Moyne—the burning of his own 
body. This noted advocate of cremation died in his 
eighty-first year, after a long illness, The crematory 
was built upon his own farm, and has been used twice 
before—in the cremation of the bodies of Baron de 
Palm, and of Mrs. Jane Pitman. Dr. Le Moyne was a 
man of learning and wealth, and had given liberally in 
support of various literary institutions. For many 
years during the latter part of his life he was deeply 
interested in cremation, and spent much time in stady 
and experiments in regard to this subject. He had 
made, long before his death, every arrangement for the 





tions about the process and attendant ceremonies. All 
was done in accordance with his wish, without display 
or excitement. After some simple religious services, 
the body was conveyed to the crematory, and only the 
Telatives and those necessary to do the work remained 
in the building. The cremation occupied about six 
hours. ; 

The following pleasing incident is related concern- 
ing General Grant’s visit in California: A little five- 
year-old boy came marching into his room with a mag- 
nificent bouquet of flowers. The little fellow started 
in to make a speech. He said, “General Grant, I have 
brought you this nice bouquet—” Here thechild broke 
down, and said he had forgotten what else his mother 
had told him to say, The General smiled and took the 
boy upon his knee, thanked him for the flowers, and 
said, “‘ Never mind, little man; you have now proba- 
bly made a better speech than your mother could.” 





According to recently published statistics, there are 
now between six and seven millions of Jews in the va- 
rious countries of the world. Of these about five mill- 
ions are in Europe, more than half of whom reside in 
Russia. In the city of Berlin there are 45,000 Jews, 
nearly as many as there are in the whole of France, 
and more than there are in Italy, Spain, Portugal, and 
the Scandinavian peninsula altogether. In Jerusalem 
there are about 13,500 Jews, and thirty synagogues. 





The late Dr. Joseph P. Thompson began his ministry 
as pastor of the Church of the Redeemer in New Ha- 
ven, Connecticut. A memorial service in token of af- 
fectionate regard for his character and work was held 
in that church on Sunday, October 5, the Rev. Dr. Todd 
preaching an eloquent sermon. 

It is now stated that the poet Whittier found his 
original of Maud Muller in Maine. Long ago, as he 
was driving with his sister through the town of York, 
Maine, he stopped a’. a harvest field to inquire the way. 
A young girl raking hay near a stone wall answered 
his inquiries, Whittier noticed as she talked that she 
was fresh and fair, and that she bashfully raked the 
hay around and over her bare feet. He wrote the 
poem which has been so popular that very evening. 





There is a rule existing that no works of living art- 
iste shall be exhibited in the Museum of Madrid. An 
exception has been made, however, in favor of a paint- 
ing of a life-size lion, which Mile. Rosa Bonheur has 
just presented to the Spanish government. 





A short time ago a memorial tablet in honor of the 
late Lionel de Rothschild was erected and unveiled in 
the East London Synagogue. 





By another year it is expected that the famous Co- 
jogne Cathedral will be completed strictly according 
to the original plan. The first stone of this edifice was 
laid August 15, 1248, and now the two towers have 
only to be fitted with their massive caps of solid stone- 
work. To accomplish this, it is necessary to erect two 
great scaffoldings to a dizzy height, and one of these 
is already nearly finished. After the caps are com- 
pleted, gigantic foliated crosses nearly thirty feet high 


+ are to be erected upon ithe top of them to crown the 


towers. The name of the designer of this wonderful 
cathedral is lost in the obscurity of thé Dark Ages. 





Copenhagen papers relate that not long ago, while 
the King of Denmark was driving along the sea-side 
road leading from the capital to the Palace of Bern- 
stoff, the royal equipage came into violent collision 
with a vehicle which was being incautionsly driven by 
a well-known young actor. The King happily was 
unhurt, but his carriage received such serious damage 
that his Majesty alighted in order to finish the journey 
on foot. The young actor was greatly confused at his 
awkwardness, nor was his perplexity much relieved 
when the King addressed him something as follows: 
“ My dear Mr. ——, I would really suggest to you the 
propriety of studying your part as coachman a little 
better next time. If you had not prepared yourself 
more carefully for previous performances in which I 
have seen you, I am afraid I should never have had the 
pleasure of witnessing your performances at all; and 
if you continue to appear in the réle you have now 
taken fp, with no better success than has attended you 
to-day, something may happen which will effectually 
deprive me of the pleasure of ever seeing you again.” 





A remarkable case of poisoning is mentioned in the 
Veterinary Journal. By some careless mistake a quan- 
tity of tea leaves which had been left in a sack was 
given, mixed with corn, to Lord William Beresford's 
horse. It was eaten greedily, but produced the most 
startling effects. The snimal plunged and kicked, and 
ran backward, at intervals galloping madly around, 
finally falling into a donga, where it lay dashing its 
head on the rocks, and was dispatched by an assegai 
thrust through the heart. The post-mortem appear- 
ances indicated extreme cerebral congeation. 


In the Dresden exhibition of Raphael’s works, now 
open, there are no less than 1376 reproductions, some 
in oil and water colors, others being engravings, pho- 
tographs, and color prints. The collection also in- 
cludes twenty-nine original, and for the most part 
well authenticated, drawings, and nineteen sketches 
and paintings in oil, concerning the authenticity of 
which there is some dispute, 





Who does not wish to travel, and especially to visit 
those most curious countries China and Japan? What 
about the fuss and trouble of packing, and the dis- 
comforts of dust and seasickness, do you ask? Well, 
if these are objectionable, join for an hour “‘ The Boy 
Travellers,” and reap the benefit of their observation, 
and escape all the inconvenience of the actual jour- 
ney. With Fred and Frank, and Dr. Bronson to ex- 
plain to us all that is curious and -wonderful (for he 
is an old traveller), we are seated in our Pullman car, 
and, panorams-like, the overland route te California, 
with all its queer sights and scenes, unrolis itself be- 
fore us. Buffaloes and elks march in stately proces- 
sion, prairie-dogs sit and chatter near their holes, while 
far against the horizon a band of Indians on their 
shaggy ponies watch the flying train. Before we have 
fairly recovered from our astonishment, San Francisco 
is reached, and we are comfortably tucked in our berths 
on the Pacific Mail steamer, ready for a twenty days’ 
voyage. What with water and water-spouts, and all 
that is novel in a long voyage, the time passes quick- 
ly, and ere we are well aware, the steamer anchors be- 
fore Yokohama. Now, indeed, the wonders really be- 
gin; but space and time fail, and so we must refer 
our readers to the volume itself (The Boy Travellers, 
by Thomas W. Knox, published by Harper & Broth- 





ers), whose profuse illustrations and attractive narra- 
tive will amply repay a careful perusal, . 
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Y-DAY INCIDENT—WEST SIDE. 
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QUIET HOURS. 


Tux morning will soon be here, 
For over the purple ” ght 
The daylight is chasing the night away, 
With. ot foot that is noiseless and still. 
Oh, the night was so long, so long! 
As I sat by the window alone, 
Watching the moon as it slowly rose 
Till above the trees it shone. 
It looked, as it hung in the sky, 
Like a goblet filled to the brim 
With wine of an amber, golden hue ; 
But now it is white and dim, 
As if it had all been quaffed, 
And only the glass remained, 
With the: faintest, palest, shimmering tinge 
To show what it then contained. 
And once, when it fullest seemed, 
With the sparkling, glittering wine, 
A single star, like 4 fleck of foam 
Of the precious juice of the vine, 
Went drifting, drifting off, 
As we sometimes lose a day 
That, when the goblet of life is full, 
Silently floats away. 
But now the daylight is here, 
And the sad, vague thoughts of night 
Have died away, as the sunbeams fall 
Like arrows of golden light. 
Ah,’tis quiet hours like these, 
When we. wistfully look above, 
And see the works of the great, good God, 
And think of his tender love, 
That help us to braver be, 
And strengthen us on our way, 
Till the beautiful night of life at last 
Is merged in eternity’s day. 





GEORGE CAULFIELD’S JOURNEY. 


By MISS BRADDON. 





CHAPTER I. 
BY THE NIGHT MAIL. 


THERE were but five minutes left before the 
time for starting of the night mail from the great 
central terminus in the busy commercial city of 
Grandchester, and the Rev. George Caulfield, with 
a travelling-bag in his hand and a‘ comfortable 
railway rug over his arm, was walking slowly 
along the platform, peering into the first-class 
carriages as he went by in quest of ease and sol- 
itude. Hé was a man of reserved temper, book- 
ish beyond his years, and he had a horror of find- 
ing himself imprisoned among five noisy spirits, 
cottony, horsy, and of that boisterous and coarse- 
ly spoken temperament which the refined and 
gentle parson would have characterized as rowdy. 
The Reverend George was a Christian gentleman, 
but.so far as it was possible for his mild nature 
to hate any one, he hated fast young men. He 
was not fond of strangers in a general way. He 
endured them, but he did not love them. He had 
lingered on the platform till the train was within 
three minutes of starting, in the hope of securing 
for himself the luxury of privacy; but as the 
long hand of the station clock marked the third 
minute before eleven, he espied an empty carriage, 
and was in the act of entering it, when a hand 
was laid very gently on his sleeve. 

“Pardon me, Sir,” said a somewhat agitated 
voice, “ are you a medical man ?” 

Mr. Caulfield turned, and confronted a man of 
slight figure and middle height, some years youn- 
ger than himself—a man with a pale face, deli- 
cate features, and soft black eyes: a very inter- 
esting countenance, thought the curate. The 
stranger looked anxious and hurried. 

“No,” answered Mr. Caulfield; “I am a clergy- 
man.” 

“That is almost as good. My dear Sir, will you 
do me a great favor? My sister, an invalid, is 
travelling by this train, alone, but she will be met 
by friends at Milldale Junction. She is very ill— 
nothing infectious; chest complaint, poor girl. 
If you will afford her the privilege of your pro- 
tection, only as far as Milldale, you will oblige me 
enormously.” 

“With pleasure,” said the -natured cu- 
rate, sorry to lose the delight of loneliness, em- 
barrassed at the idea of an unknown invalid, but 
far too kind to shrink from doing an act of mercy. 

The young man ran to the second-class wait- 
ing-room, ‘the door of which was just opposite, 
and returned almost immediately, carrying a muf- 
fled figure in his arms—a small, fragile form, 
which he carried as easily as if it had been that 
of a child. This slender figure, half buried in a 
large Rob Roy shawl, he placed with infinite care, 
in one of the seats farthest from the door; then 
he ran back to the waiting-room for more wraps, 
a pillow, and a foot-warmer. He administered 
with womanly tenderness to the comfort of the 
invalid, who reclined motionless and silent in her 
corner, and then, hurried and agitated in the im- 
minent departure of the mail, he stood at the 
door of the carriage talking to Mr. Caulfield, who 
had taken his seat in the opposite corner to that 
occupied by the invalid. 

“You are more than good,” said the stranger. 
“Don’t talk to her; she is low and nervous, and 
you will agitate her painfully if you force her to 
talk. I dare say she will doze all the way. It 
is only an hour from here to Milldale, and no 
stoppage till you get there. Oh, by-the-way, 
kindly take this bottle, and if she should turn 
faint or giddy on the way, give her a few dro 
of the contents. There goes the flag. Will you 
allow me to offer you my card? I am deeply in- 
debted. Good-night.” 

For the first few minutes Mr. Caulfield felt so 
confused and disturbed by the suddenness of the 
charge that had been forced upon him that he 
hardly knew what he was doing. Then he 
glanced at the lady, and saw with a feeling of 
relief that her head was reposing comfortably 














against the padded division of the carriage, and 
that her face was hidden by a blue gauze veil, 
which she wore over a small brown straw hat. 
She was breathing somewhat heavily, he thought, 
but that was to be expected in a sufferer from 
chest complaint. 

“TI hope her heart is all right,” thought George, 
with a sudden sense of the awfulness of his po- 
sition were his invalid charge to expire while in 


his care. 
He looked at the stranger’s card: 


Mr. Exspen, 
Briergate. 


The address looked well. Briergate was one 
of the most respectable business streets in Grand- 
chester. Doubtless it had once been a rustic 
lane, where briers and roses grew abundantly, 
and the bees and butterflies, and village lads and 
lasses, made merry amidst odors of new-mown 
hay. Nowadays Bri was a narrow street 
of lofty warehouses, to shut out the 
sun, a street that smelled of machine oil. 

The express had cleared Grandchester by this 
time, tearing along a viaduct above a forest of 
tall chimneys, and then, with a sweeping curve, 
away to the windy open country, a land as- wild 
and fresh and free as if there were no such things 
as factories and smoky chimneys in the world. 
Mr. Caulfield had for the first ten minutes or so 
felt relieved by his inability to see his compan- 
ion’s face. It had been a comfort to him to be- 
hold her placidly asleep yonder, requiring no at- 
tention, leaving him free to dip into Tennyson’s 
last idyl, which he carried uncut in his travelling- 

But so variable is the human mind, so fan- 
ciful and altogether irrational at times, that now 
Mr. Caulfield began to feel vaguely curious about 
the face hidden under the blue gauze veil. He 
began to wonder about it. Was it so very pale, 
so deadly white, as it seemed to him under that 
gauze veil in the dim light of the oil lamp? No, 
it was the blue gauze, no doubt, which gave that 
ghastly pallor to the sharply cut features, the 
sunken cheeks. 

The young lady’s eyes were altogether hidden 
by the shadow of her hat, but Mr. Caulfield felt 
sure that she was asleep. She was breathing so 
quietly that he could scarcely see any indication 
of the faint breath that must be stirring her 
breast in gentle undulations. Sometimes he fan- 
cied he saw the folds of the Rob Roy shaw! rise 
and fall in regular pulsations. Sometimes it-seem- 
ed to him that nothing stirred save the shadows 
moved by the flickering of the wind-blown flame. 

He sat and watched that quiet figure in the 
corner, only taking his eves away now and then 
to look out at the dark land through which they 
were speeding, to see a cozy village, lit by half a 
dozen farthing rush-lights, flit by like a phantom, 
or a town that made a patch of angry glare on 
the edge of the horizon. Useless to think of 
enjoying Tennyson by the sickly gleam of that 
wretched lamp! He curled himself up in his 
warm rug, he closed his eyes, and tried to sleep: 
In vain. He was thinking of the face under 
the blue veil. He was broad awake—hopelessly 
awake. He could do nothing but sit and con- 
template the figure reposing so quietly in the 
opposite corner. How he longed for Milldale 
Junction! He looked at his watch. The inex- 
orable dial told him that it was only half an hour 
since he left Grandchester. His own sensations 
told him that it was a long night of agony. 

“T never took such a miserable journey,” he 
said to himself. “If she would only throw back 
that veil—if she would only speak to me—if she 
would only stir, or make some little sign of life! 
It-is like travelling with Death personified. 
Were she to lift that veil this instant, I should 
expect to see a grinning skull underneath.” 

He had been told not to speak to her, but the 
inclination to disobey that injunction was every 
instant intensifying. Yet, if she were sleeping as 
placidly as she seemed to sleep, it would be cruel 
to disturb her; and he was a man overflowing 
with the milk of human kindness. 

He took out his Tennyson, and cut the leaves, 
puzzling out a few lines here and there by the 
uncertain lamp-light. This helped him to while 
away a quarter of an hour. He looked at his 
watch. God be praised! fifteen minutes more 
and the train was due at Milldale. What bliss 
to deliver that poor creature into the keeping of 
her friends—to have done with that muffled fig- 
ure and that unseen face forever! 

The train was fast approaching the junction ; 
seven minutes more alone remained of the hour, 
and this night mail was famed for its punctuality. 

Just at the last that feeling of morbid curiosity 
which had been tormenting the curate for the 
greater part of the journey became an irresistible 
impulse. He changed his seat to that directly 
opposite his silent companion. Here he could 
see the form of the delicate features under the 
blue veil. How cruelly illness had sharpened that 
outline! The girl’s ungloved hand hung listless- 
ly over the morocco-covered arm which divided 
her seat from the next. Such a pallid hand, so 
nerveless in its attitude! Something, he knew 
not what, prompted Mr. Caulfield to touch those 
pale fingers. He bent over, and laid his hand 
lightly upon them. 

Great God, what an icy hand! He had felt the 
touch of death on many a sad occasion in the path 
of duty, but this was colder than death itself. A 
ery of horror burst from his lips. He snatched 
aside the gauze veil, and saw a face purpled by 
the awful shadow of death. 

“Milldale Junction! Change here for Brough- 
borough, Mudford, Middlebridge, Sloughcombe”— 
and a string of names that dwindled into silence 
far away along the platform. 

George Caulfield sprung out of the railway car- 
riage like a man distraught. He seized upon the 
nearest guard. 

“ For God’s sake tell me what to do!” he cried. 
“There is a lady in that carriage dead, or dying. 
Indeed, I fear she is actually dead. She was 





laced in my charge by a stranger at Grandches- 
*s She is to be met by friends here. It will 


>be an awful shock for them—near nn ee 
to 


haps. How am I to find them? How am 
break the sad news to them ?” 

He was pale to the lips; cold drops of sweat 
were on his brow. All the pent-up excitement of 
the last hour burst from him now with uncon- 
trollable force. The guard was as calm as a man 
of iron. 

“ Fetch ‘the station-master here, will you ?” he 
said to a passing porter. “Sad Sir,” he 
said to the agitated curate; “but you'd better 
keep yourself quiet. Such misfortunes will hap- 
pen. We'll get a medical man here presently. I 


. dare say there’s one in the train. Perhaps the 


lady has only fainted. Hadn’t you better step 

tone Sianoting oth door of the carriage 
were at the 0! , 
Caulfield 


muffled 


“No,” he answered, profoundly agitated, “I 


could do no good. I fear there is no hope. I | 


fear she is dead.” 

“No relation of yours, Sir, the lady ?” asked the 
guard, —ane curate rather curiously. 

“T never saw till to-night ;” and then, in 
flurried accents, Mr. Caulfield related the circum- 
stances of his departure from Grandchester, 

“Here comes the station-master,” said the 
guard; without vouchsafing any comment on the 
curate’s story. 

The station-master was a business-like man, of 
commanding presence, and Mr. Caulfield turned 
to him as for protection. 

“ What am I to do?” he asked, when the guard 
had briefly stated the case. < 

“Nothing, I should think,” answered the sta- 
tion-master, shortly; “but you’d better stay to 
see the upshot of the business. Where are the 
lady’s friends, I wonder? They ought to have 
turned up by this time. Johnson, just you go 
along the platform to inquire for anybody waiting 
to meet a lady from Grandchester, and send some 
one else along the line to inquire for a doctor.” 

The guard departed on his errand; the station- 
master staid. In three minutes a porter came, 
followed by an elderly man, bearded and specta- 
cled. “ Medical gentleman, Sir,” said the porter. 

The doctor got into the carriage and looked at 
the lady. 

“ Bring me a better light,” he asked, and a lamp 
was brought. : 

A crowd was collecting by this time—travellers 
who scented some excitement, and thought they 
could not make a better use of their remaining 
five minutes than in finding out all about it. 

“You'd better send for the police,” exclaimed 
the doctor, re-appearing at the door of the car- 
riage. “This is a bad case.” 

“How do you mean?” inquired the station- 
master. : 

“T mean that this poor creature has died from 
the effects of a narcotic poison.” 

“Great Heaven!” cried the curate; “I had a 
presentiment there was something wrong.” 

The doctor and a porter lifted the muffled fig- 
ure out of the carriage, and conveyed it to .the 
nearest waiting-room. Three minutes more and 
the train would be movihg. 

A police constable appeared as if by magic, and 
planted himself at the curate’s side. 

The guard came back. 

“Nobody here to meet the lady,” he said. 
“There must be a mistake somewhere.” 

“What am I to do?” demanded George Caul- 
field, looking helplessly from the station-master 
to the doctor. 

“Keep yourself as quiet as you can, I should 
say,” answered the station-master. 

““But, good heavens! I may be suspected of 
being concerned in this poor creature’s death un- 
less her friends appear to verify my statement. 
Ah, by-the-bye, her brother gave me his card. I 
can tell you her name, at any rate.” 

He took the card from his breast pocket and 
handed it to the station-master. 

“Mr. Elsden, Briergate,” the man read aloud. 

“Elsden,” said the doctor. “I know an Els- 
den of Briergate—a big man with large white 
whiskers ?” he interrogated, turning to the curate. 

“No, this was a young man; atx deh, good- 
looking.” 

“ Ah, I don’t know who he can be. There'll 
have to be an inquest to-morrow morning, and 
the best thing we can do is to tel to len 
of Briergate directly the office is open. Very 
strange that the lady’s friends should not have 
appeared.” 

“T shall lose my train,” cried G Caulfield, 
seeing the last lingerers hurrying to their places. 
“‘Here’s my card,” handing one to the doctor. 
“You can communicate to me at that address. 
Any assistance that I can give—” 

“ Beg your pardon, Sir,” said the constable, lay- 
ing an authoritative hand upon him. “I shall be 
obliged to detain you till this business is settled.” 

“T shall be wanted as a witness at the inquest ?” 

“ Yes, Sir ; most likely, Sir. It will be my duty 
to detain you. Better not talk too freely, Sir. 
Any statement you now make may be used against 
you later on.”. : 

The curate looked at him in surprise. 

“Do you mean to say that I am your prisoner 
—that you want to lock me up?” 

“Well, yes, Sir. Very suspicious case, you see. 
Young lady poisoned—friends not forth-coming. 
No doubt you'll be able to explain matters to- 
morrow, but for to-night you must consider your- 
self in custody.” 

“Yes, of course I shall be able to explain,” said 
George Caulfield, calm and bold, now that he found 
himself face to face with actual peril, “ but it is 


a most painful position. - I feel that a trap has. 


been set for me.” 
“You had better hold your tongue,” said the 
doctor. : 
So the London mail left without George Caul- 
field, who was conveyed in @ cab to Milldale Jail, 


ese ee 
in the farthest corner. ‘ 
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ken my word to her in my life.” 
The curate fretted and fumed at the thought 


‘of his mother’s anxiety. He was an only and an 


adoring son—at thirty-two years of 
firmed bachelor, loving no one on 

as he loved the widowed mother whose 
companion he had been from childhood upward. 
Had she not removed her dearly loved goods and 
chattels to Eton, and lived in a small house in the 
High Street all the time her boy was at school 
there? Had she not followed him to Cambridge 
as faithfully as a sutler follows a camp? And 
now she had one of the prettiest houses in South 
Kensington, and her son was first curate at the 
most intensely Gothic church in that locality. 
George Caulfield’s mother was the love of his life. 
He had been assisting at. a choral festival at a 
small town near Grandchester, where an old col- 
lege friend of his father’s was vicar, and had been 
only three days away from the dainty little nest 
at South Kensington, where blue china plates had 
just broken out, like pimples, on the 

wall,and where the Queen Anne mania showed 
itself modestly in divers inexpensive details. 

“Poor mother!” sighed George; “a telegram 
can hardly reach her before nine o’clock at the 
earliest.” 

He read his Tennyson; he dozed a little; he 
got rid of the night somehow, and at seven o’clock 
he had written and dispatched two te 

The first was to his mother ; the second was to 
the vicar, from whom he had parted at eleven 
o’clock the previous morning, and to whom he 
was inclined to look for succor, as one of the clev- 
erest and most energetic men he knew. . 

This latter message was brief : 

“From George Caulfield, Milldale Jail, to Ed- 
ward Leworthy, —Come to 
me at once, for God’s sake! I am in a great 
difficulty.” 

Mr. Caulfield’s janitor brought him a comfort- 
able breakfast by-and-by, and was inclined to 
sympathize. He knew a gentleman when he saw 
one, he told the curate, he had had to 
deal with a rough lot in this beastly hole. He 
had seen a om apg Agger cs: in his time, 
and the possibility of his prisoner’s guilt made 
very little difference to his feelings. or 
not guilty, a man who was free-handed with half- _ 
crown pieces was entitled to The differ-° 
ence between a half-crown and a florin was just 
the difference between real gentleman and 
the spurious article. actual amount was not 
much, but that odd sixpence marked the dis- 


tinction. 
informed Mr. Caulfield that 


& con- 
as well 


This fun 


the inquest was to take place at four o’clock that 
afternoon. 


“ Which gives you time to communicate with 


your solicitor,” he iy. 
“But I haven't any itor,” answered the 
prisoner. “I never have had any law business in 


my life.” 


the jailer, sententiously ; “but you must 


comes, and take his advice about it,” said ‘ 
mE ges he’ll come as soon the rail can 


first minute George Caulfield was 

“Tell ‘me all about it,” said the vicar, sitting 
down by his friend’s side with as cheerful an air 
as if it were a common thing for him to find a 
friend in prison. 

George Caulfield related his dreadful. adventure 
of the previous night, the vicar listening intently, 
with knitted brows. 

“Tt looks very like murder,” he said at last. 
“The poor creature was carried to the station 
in a dying state, and that stertorous breathing 
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z - Don’t be afraid, my dear boy; there's 
straggle Don't be eget wags Ae 
ness is to find out all about this poor lady, and 
the man who placed her in the She must 
here Se ee a 
vehicle—eab, , something. The 


court there, up to every move. I'll 
for him instantly. The inquest is to be 
I a get it put off till five.” 


clever 

“Tm a man of the world, es all. ye 
ious people think that a parson has no right to 
py ofthe world, forgetting who it was that 
told us to be wise as serpents. I’m not the pop- 
ular idea of a parson, you know, by any means ; 
but I can serve a friend as well as your strait- 
of the breed.” 


now as he had been forty years ago at 
the man George Caulfield 

of his life. ! 
' He to the Grandchester attorney, 
and got the inquest from four till five. 
He saw the medical man, he talked to the police. 
A police officer had started for Grandchester by 


an early train to hunt up the owner of the card, 


and obtain as much information as could be got 
in a few hours. 


blaze of gas, the curate of St. Philemon’s, South 
Kensington, found himself for the first time in his 
life face to face with a British jury and a British 


coroner. 

Mr. Hargrave, M.R.C.S., general practitioner at 
Milldale, declared that the deceased, name un- 
known, had died from the effects of a large dose 
of laudanum. There had been no Y saageersiae 
and he saw no necessity for one. e color of 
the face, the odor of the lips, the abnormal cold- 
ness of the corpse, were sufficient evidence as to 
the nature of the poison. The bottle found in 
the prisoner’s possession contained laudanum. 

Sensation ! 

The railway guard and station-master stated all 
they knew about the arrival of the deceased at 
Milldale Junction. Both described the prisoner 
as violently agitated. 

The constable who had been sent to Grandches- 
ter was next examined. 

He had found Mr. Elsden, of Briergate—a man 
of sixty, stout, gray, bald—in every attribute un- 
like the man described so graphically by Mr. Caul- 
field. Mr. Elsden had been able to offer no sug- 
gestion as to the stranger who had made such a 
shameful use of his card. 

The constable had afterward gone to no less 
than four cab yards, where he had made all in- 
quiries possible in a limited time. He had been 
unable to find any cabman who had driven an 
invalid lady to the station on the previous even- 
ing. He had next hunted out the only Bath-chair 
proprietor to be found in Grandchester, with the 
same result. Time had not allowed him to visit 
the numerous chemists’ shops in that thriving 
city, and that remained to be done. 

was no evidence on Mr. Caulfield’s be- 
half, except the vicar of Freshmead’s evidence as 
to his character and antecedents, and to the fact 
that he ohly parted with him at eleven o’clock on 
the previous morning at the Freshmead Road Sta- 
tion. Freshmead was seven miles from Grand- 
chester. 

“What was Mr. Caulfield going to do when he 


td 

“ H 3. 4 

ie as going to spend the day in Grand 

“Has he friends or acquaintances in that city?” 

“No, He was to look at the cathedral 

and law « to spend an hour or two in 
» 


the Oldbury ; 
“ He was to dine somewhere, I suppose ?” 
ee ees senza, ae 
a good many dining-places in Grandchester ; he 
could $id ther-dhealee asonhg them.” 
had been examined, the in- 
for a week. 


F 
Fs 
i 


he had come, where the utmost privilege 
that could be accorded him was the liberty to see 
at stated hours,.and to have his méals 


_ yap na pe 


} of his friend 
you think of the case now?” he 


do 
“Think !” cried Mr. Leworthy. ‘ Why, that I 
“8 © es hp ela aermeagpm amples 
ing out mystery of yours during the next six 
da that I don’t know how the deuce my parish 


aloud vad pro 











- dale half an hour after mi 





Caulfield’s confidence in his father’s old 


George 
friend was unbounded. He had seen in the past 
how the vicar of Freshmead could conquer diffi- 
culties which the ruck of men would have found 
insurmountable. Mr. Leworthy dined with him 
as cheerfully as if they had been eating white-bait 
at Greenwich, or turtle in Aldersgate Street, un- 
der the most exhilarating circumstances; and 
stimulated by the force of example, George, who 
had scarcely broken his fast since he left Grand- 
chester, found himself enjoying the tavern steak 
and the tavern claret. : 

His friend left him soon after dinner to go back 
to Grandchester by the nine-o’clock train; and 
then came a dreary interval until ten, when the 
prisoner lay down on his pallet bed and slept 
soundly, exhausted by the bewildering emotions 
of the last twenty-four hours. He was very down- 
hearted now that he had before him the 
of a week’s solitude in that miserable cell, for 
Mr. Leworthy had told him that he should not re- 
turn to Milldale until the day fixed for the ad- 
journed inquiry, by which time he hoped to have 
or the man who had used Mr. Elsden’s 
ca 

An agitating surprise awaited Mr. Caulfield next 
morning. While he was breakfasting dismally 
upon tea and dry toast, the guardian of his soli- 
_ came ifr to tell him that a lady wished to see 


“A lady!” cried the curate. “There must be 
some mistake. I don’t know a creature in the 
town. Pray don’t let me be made a show of to 
gratify any one’s morbid curiosity.” 

“Lord love you, Sir, as if we should do such a 
thing! It’s all right; the lady’s got an order. 
She’s a relative, no doubt.” 

The man withdrew. into the stony passage out- 
side ; then came a rustling sound George Caulfield 
knew well—a sweeping, stately step, and an eld- 
erly lady, gray and tall and slim, came quickly 
in and threw her arms round his neck. 

‘“ Mother,” cried the curate, “ how could you do 
such a thing?” 

“ How could I do anything else ?” said his moth- 
er, striving heroically to be cheerful. ‘Do you 
suppose I was going to stay in London after I re- 
ceived your letter? The postman brought the 
letter at seven, Sophia had my trunk packed by 
half past, and Jane had a cab at the door—such 
oe so anxious about you! I was at 

by ten minutes past eight, and caught the 
train that leaves at eight-fifteen. I was at Mill- 
late to come 
here, of course, so I went to the nearest hotel. 
The chantber-maid told me they were sending you 
your meals, I felt quite interested in them, and 
at home with them di oye 

She was a wonderful old lady, carried herself 
80 bravely, spoke so brightly, looked at her son 


with #0 full of confidence and hope. He 
would have Been unworthy of such a mother had 
he not fa position unfalteringly. They sat 
down side on the prison bench, and he 


told her aif that had happened since he wrote his 
letter to her, and spoke as if nothing were more 
certain than his speedy justification. 


{# we cowrorczn.) 





BETROTHAL AND BRIDAL 
' CUSTOMS. 


Tue custom of itroducing cakes is, like many 
other observances, of heathen origin. Brides, on 
the day before their marriage, sacrificed cakes to 
Diana to secure her favor. Later on, modifica- 
tions of the heathen customs became ingrafted 
on the religious observances of the early Chris- 
tians. It was usual amongst the latter to send 
the surplus wine and bread that had been blessed 
at the ist to the newly married, to be par- 
taken by them alone, and possibly to this ob- 
seryance may be traced the custom of giving a 
drink of wine and cake to the bridegroom 
in the church. In this mixture it was also usual 
to soak flowers. Thus the sops-in-wine came to 
be a fanciful name for pinks and carnations, 
which were used for that purpose. 

Cubes, sees, the like were blessed and 
put into sweet wine, which was presented to the 
bride, and p these flowers were thought to 
resemble them. It has been inferred that such 
pinks were often put into wine to give it a flavor. 
Blount, in his “ Tenures,” alludes to a “ sextury of 
July-flower wine.” It was, however, usual to 
have substantial sops in wine at —— 
one of the officials at Petruchio’s marriage 
out to his cost, when that erratic tamer of shrews 


“ Quaff’d off the muscadel, and threw the sops 
yyy et eng mn : 


This custom (not the throwing the sops) is al- 


luded to by Dekker (1602): 


“ And when we are at church bring the wine and 
* cakes.” A 


An old song (1606) says: 

“Sops in wine, spice, cakes are a-dealing.” 
Again, in the ‘Compleat Vintner” (1720): 

“ priest two lovers’ h 

Bar's _ most | ee marriage ands 2” 
It would be interesting, if space allowed, to de- 
scribe at length the old customs of throwing rice 
and corn, and siding he bridegroom, 


per, and other incidental observances, The elder 
sister was bound to dance barefoot at the wedding 
of a younger one, or the inevitable fate will hap- 
pen which is foretold by Katharina: 

“ treasure, she must have a husband; 
Tunee danas eteitos om bas \paneany wf 
And, for your love to her, lead apes in id 
So Fadad who on the death of King 

— _comagatoong for the sake of 


and Funnidos, 
poses of her faithful -honor, Tatlanthe : 





“Pity for Tavs curved. pe eng, to well, 
Should die a virgin, and lead apes in hell; 
Choose for yourself, dear girl, our empire round— 
Your portion is twelve hundred thousand 

Not a bad “ dot” for a needy courtier. 

The origin of the prevalent belief as to the final 
fate of old maids is, though more ancient, as ob- 
scure as that which prevails concerning good 
Americans, who, when they die, go to Paris. 

Old maids, rally speaking, are exposed to 
undeserved ridicule. There are many who have 
remained faithful to the memory of lost love, or 
have elected from choice a life of single blessed- 
ness, whilst it not unfrequently happens that 
youth, beauty, talents, and opportunity have been 
sacrificed in the sick-room, or, still worse, to the 
caprices of parents. Take Cordelia as an exam- 
ple. In good sooth, God’s ministering spirits on 
earth have often taken the form of single women. 
Florence Nightingale, with her noble band of 
nurses, most of whom voluntarily resigned all the 
comforts and luxuries which wealth could pro- 
eure, for the dangers and hardships of the Scu- 
| tari-and other Crimean hospitals, or the no less 
pestilent fever dens of London. Those who know 
the glories of the mansion of Embly, near Rom- 
sey, in Hampshire, with its noble ancestral trees, 
will appreciate the self-sacrifice of this lady. An- 
gela Burdett-Coutts is another noble instance of 
a life devoted to the welfare of the poor and 
heedy. Such women, old maids though they may 
be, have their place but little below that of the 
angels, and, thank God, England has produced 
many such, whose memory will survive as a sweet- 
smelling savor. There are many women in the 
flesh to each of whom Rogers’s lines will apply : 

“Oh, she was good as she was fair— 
None, none on earth above her! 

As pure in thought as angels are— 
To know her was to love her.” 

Toa qualified extent, the same remarks may be ap- 

plied to old bachelors—some, at least : they have 

kept true to the memory of a dead love, whose 
place in their hearts no one could fill. The ballad 
addressed to “ Mary in Heaven” gives appropriate 


to convey. Throughout life they are longing 
“For the touch of a vanish’d hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still.” 
It may be that the grave.holds all that made life 
dear, and they feel ; 
“More was buried with thee, love, 
Than just the beautiful clay 
Yon left to chill the passionate kiss, 
When you stole from this life away.” 

Still, it is one of the most mournful things to see 
either a man or woman who has missed his or her 
legitimate fate. Many will remember Larousse’s 
picture of the two priests; the one, old and de- 
crepit, leaning on the arm of the other, a mere 
boy who has just entered upon a life of celibacy. 
The expression of the young man, as he watches a 
young and loving couple in the distance, will not 
be readily forgotten. The picture is called “ Re- 
grets,” and it appears to give an embodiment to 
the life-long and bitter regrets of the young man. 
who forms the centre of interest. He has re- 
signed all that makes life worth having, as far as 
home affections are concerned, and, too late, has 
found out his mistake. 

Of the times and seasons for marrying, it is 
necessary to choose not only the man, but the 
hour; not alone the season, but the day. Here 
is the rule: 

“Monday for wealth, 
Tuesday for health, 
nesday the best day of all, 
ye 
Saturday no luck at all.” 

A marriage in England performed after twelve 
o'clock is not, as some suppose, invalid, but any 
clergyman officiating is subject to severe penalties. 
The time of publishing the banns in church was 





expression to the sentiment we have endeavored 


fixed by the rubric in order that after fall publica- 
tion there would be time enough to celebrate the 
ceremony before twelve o’clock in full sight of the 
Soe and this has frequently been done, 
after which the public church service is resumed. 
The old custom of marrying under the gallows 
to save life seems to have-been the most roman- 
tic of all forms of tying the knot. If a man or 
woman would consent to marry, under the gal- 
lows, a person condemned to death, the criminal 
might thereby be saved from execution. An old 
English ballad teils the story of a merchant of 
Chichester who was thus saved from hanging by 
a loving maiden; and in 1784, at New York, a 
man actually in this way escaped death. 
Pinkerton tells the story of a criminal who re- 
fused marriage at the foot of the gallows, and 
preferred death. The event has been celebrated 
in rhyme, more forcible than polite : 
“There was a Victim in a cart, 

One day, for to be hang’d, 

And his reprieve was granted, 

And the cart made for to stand. 

‘Come, mi # wife, and save your life,’ 

The judge aloud did cry. 

‘Oh, why showid I corrupt my life?” 

The victim did reply. 


‘ For here’s a crowd of ev sort, 

And why should I prevent their sport ? 
The bargain’s bad in every part, 
The wife's the worst—drive on the: cart.’” 


Here is another allusion to the custom, from the 
Schole House (1542): 
“ Trewly some men there be 

That live always in great horroure: 

And say it goeth by destynye 

To hange or wed, both hath one houre; 

And whether it be, 1 am well sure 

Hangynge is better of the twayne— 

Sooner done, and shorter payne.” 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Bantine’s work, telling how be worked off his cor- 
pulence, has been done into French, and all the fat 
women in Paris are trying. on his regimen to try out 
their superfluous flesh. The Paris correspondent of 
the Boston Post tells us of this dialogue, which he 
says he overheard at a ball: “ Have you seen Madame 
G——?_ Since she has embraced M. Banting's re- 
ligion she has diminished at least one-half.” “Then 
she must be charming,” said Mile. —, with naiveté. 
“Not at all: she looks like a cathedral that has lost 
all its sainte, and preserved all the niches from which 
they were taken.” . 





“Cut, and come again,” as the girl said to her lover 
= she heard the old man stumbling around in the 





A wax-work fignre of Franklin, on exhibition in 
France, is labelled: “Francklin, inventor of elec- 
tricity....This savant, after having made seven voy- 
ages around the world, died on the Sandwich Islands, 
and was devoured by savages, of whom not a single 
fragment was ever recovered.” 





Cannibalism prevails in Boston, whose inhabitants 
eat baked bein’s, 


What is marriage ?—One woman the more and one 
man the less, . 








It is only the female sex who can rip,-darn, and tear 
without being ered profane. 





Columbus made the egg stand, but Italians of less 
renown have made the pea-nat stand. 





“That ~~ a different face on 


it,” as the boy said 
when the “ 


struck the clock dial. 





Lapr (fo @ servant who has given notice three days 





after her arrival). “ But if you didn’t mean to stay, 
—s you take the place ? 
vant. “ Well, ’m, when I see yon at the registry 
office you looked so tired and fagged, I took your situ- 
ation out of charity like.” 
Tur Larrst.—It was centuries . The Duke of 
Mayenne 4 rooding over the 


his = eg Ivry ie 
misfortunes of bat The entrance to the tent is 
ened by the huge form of an aide~<de-camp, who 
arouses the duke from his meditations by saying, “‘ Na- 
rr” “What, Navarre!” exciaime the 

duke; but as this was before the days of Pinafore, the 








mp didn’t see the joke at all, and simply an- 
swered, “ Yes, he approaches our outer pickets, 
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THE TRAMP’S MILLENNIUM. 


Tramp. “Well, by gosh! Yere’s the Party I’ve been a-trampin’ the country after for fifteen 
doctrine! Down with the parasites every time!” 
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CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS BENNETT HAS DISCOVERED THE TRUE INDIAN POLICY. 
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HOLLAND. 


Hottanp is one of the most interesting coun- 
tries in Europe, notwithstanding the want of nat- 
ural picturesqueness, and its towns, villages, ca- 
nals, and dikes present attractions which the 
tourist will find newhere else in the world. Small 
as her place is among nations at the present day, 
she has had a glorious history. Her struggle 
with England for the freedom of the sea was ren- 
dered memorable by heroic achievements, and 
the English hated the Dutch almost as bitterly as 
they hated the French in later times. They were 
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ALONG A DUTCH CANAL—TOWING A BOAT. 


the butt of English poets. The author of “ Hudi- 
bras” satirized their land as 
* A country that draws fifty foot of water, 
. + * . . . ee | 


A land that rides at anchor and is moor'd, 
In which men do not live but go on board.” 


AnpreEwW MarvELL, in a similar strain of extrava- 
gance, made sport of their fight for life with the 
ocean : 


“Holland, that scarce deserves the name of land, 
As but the off-scouring of the British sand, 
And so much earth as waa contributed 
By English pilots when they heaved the lead, 


Se 


Or what by the ocean’s slow alluvial fell 
Of shipwrecked cockle and the mussel-shell. 
. * * * * * a 


How did they rivet, with gigantic piles, 
Thorough the centre their new catchéd miles, 
And to the stake a struggling country bound, 


Where basking waves still bait the forcéd ground. 
* * 


- + . * . 


Yet still his claim the injured ocean laid, 
And oft at leap-frog o’er their steeples played. 
* . * . * * * 


The fish ofttimes the burgher dispossessed, 
And sat, not as a meat, but as a guest; 

And oft the Tritons and the sea-nymphs saw 
Whole shoals of Dutch served up for cabillau ; 
Or as they over the new level ranged 





ALONG A DUTCH CANAL—GOING TO MARKET, 


For pickled herring, pickled heerin changed. 
Nature, it seemed, ashamed of her mistake, 
Would throw away their land at duck and drake ; 
Therefore necessity, that first made kings, 
Something like government among them brings; 
For as with pygmies who best kills the crane, 
Among the hungry he that treasures grain, 
Among the blind the one-eyed blinkard reigns, 
So rules among the drownéd he that drains ; 

Not who first sees the rising sun commands, 

But who could first discern the rising lands; 
Who best coukd know to pump a land so leak, 
Him they their Lord and Soantey’s Tather speak ; 
To make a bank was a great plot of state; 
Invent a shovel, and be a magistrate.” 


It is impossible to avoid laughing over the gro- 
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TITTLE-TATTLE. 

FROM THE SERVIAN FOLK-LORE. 
Fam Nathalie at evening tide 

Walked out with her own true love, 
The thick green grass beneath their feet, 

And the thick green trees above. 
Then Zuska said, “My own sweetheart, 
Give me one kiss before we part.” 


The listening grasses heard and saw, 
And could not the secret keep— 

The dear, sweet secret! Every blade 
Whispered the tale to the sheep— 

The silly sheep, who were so glad 

They straightway told the shepherd lad. 


The shepherd told a traveller 
(For he loved fair Nathalie) ; 

The traveller told a sailor boy, 
One night on the lonely sea ; 

The sailor to his roving ship 

Too quickly let the secret slip. 

For the ship to the salt sea waves, 
That ever run to and fro, 

Said, “When the inland rivers come 
To mix with the ocean’s flow, 

Ask ‘after Nathalie, pretty one, 

And if the handsome Zuska won.” 


So at the last thai river heard 
That flowed by Nathalie’s cot, 
And the maid’s mother one fine day 
Went there with her water-pot, 
And heard the tale, and told the maid, 
And many an angry word was said. 


Nathalie blamed the river much, 
And the river blamed the sea. 
The sea said, with an angry roar, 
“The ship is to blame, not me.’ 
The ship, tossed wildly to and fro, 
Creaked out, “The gailor told me so,” 


The sailor said, “The traveller 
Is the one that should be blamed.” 
The traveller said, “The shepherd boy 
Should never the tale have named; 
I surely thought, so far away 
No harm can come from what I say.” 


The shepherd blamed the tattling sheep. 
The sheep cried, “Oh! and alas! 

So. much of .grief and qugrrelling comes 
Because of that tell-tale grass. 

What on earth did it see amiss 

In little Nathalie’s parting kiss?” 





THE SENSITIVE PLANT. 


Tue idea of subjecting this remarkable plant to 
the action of anesthetics was natural, and several. 
experiments of the kind are recorded, the plant 
having been placed in ether or chloroform. Re- 
cently M. Arloing has made some interesting ob- 
servations of chloral, chloroform, and ether pre- 
sented for absorption by the roots. The pots 
were sprinkled with aqueous solutions of these 
substances, then covered with care to prevent es- 
cape of the yapors. After absorption of chloro- 
form or ether one notes primaryand secondary ef- 
fects; the former are phenomena of excitation 
similar to those arising from mechanical irritation, 
and comparable to those in animals when anses- 
thetized. They occur successively from the bot- 
tom to the top of the stem. In thirty to sixty 
minutes the common petioles (or leaf stems) 
straighten, and the leaflets separate, beginning 
from the top of the stem; but the plant is now 
found to have lost its sensibility. The secondary 
effect consists of elimination of the anzsthetic. 
The sensibility often does not return for one and 
a half or two hours. Chloral does not act anws- 
thetically on the sensitive plant. These observa- 
tions afforded M. Arloing an opportunity of as- 
certaining the velocity of liquids in the stem and 
branches of plants under strictly physiological 
conditions, whereas past experiments on the sub- 
ject have been made with withered or mutilated 
plants. If the leaves are in a good state, the 
common petioles bend down suddenly and succes- 
sively from below upward in the plant as the ab- 
sorbed chloroform reaches them. Hence, knowing 
the dimensions of the plant, the velocity of the 
chloroformized water in the stem and primary pet- 
ioles can be easily calculated. Within the stem 
the velocity is modified by the state of the tissues 
and foliage, the temperature, etc. ; it was found, 
in different cases, at the rate of 0.90 meters, 2.22 
m., 2.40 m., and 2.76 m. per hour. The velocity 
increases from the base to the top of the stem in 
the ratio of 1 to 1.25 or 1.50, and it is 14 times 
to twice as great in the petioles as in the stem. 





“POSY.” 


In Webster’s Dictionary posy is explained in 
its secondary meaning as “a bunch of flowers.” 
With this Johnson and Ogilvie agree ; Bailey ex- 
plains it as “a nosegay.” Sherwood gives it as 
the equivalent of French bouquet, and Cotgrave 
explains bowguet as “a nosegay or posie of flow- 
ers.” Skinner says, “ Posy for nosegay, sertum 
florum ad suffitum.” All the authorities within 
my reach come to the same conclusion. In this 
sense it is used by Spenser: 

“With store of vermeil roses 
To deck their bridegrooms’ posies,” 
We only find the word once in Shakspeare con- 
nected with flowers; but when the Welsh parson 
sings, 
“There will we make our peds of 
And a thonsand Seon ete eggaad 


‘we can not suppose he means single flowers. By- 





motto or device upon a ring or other article of 
bijouterie. The inquiry naturally suggests itself, 
Is the word the same in both senses, and if so, 
how came the meanings to be so different, or are 
they two words derived from rate sources ? 
On these points we will offer the following re- 
marks, The lexicographers do not help us much 
in coming to a conclusion. Johnson makes a con- 
fused muddle of it. Under the head of “ Posy” 
he explains it : “1. A motto ona ring; 2. A bunch 
of flowers, Of unknown derivation.” Under the 
first head he quotes from The Merchant of Venice: 
“A paltry ring 
ay raee oe like’ Reed a 
obs ‘knife, Love me, and leave ime not.’” 

Under “Poesy” he gives the derivation from 
French, Latin, and Greek; as one meaning he 
states, “A short conceit engraved on a ring or 
other thing,” and illustrates it by the same quo- 
tation from Shakspeare which he had given un- 
der “Posy.” Bailey derives poegy,@ motto, from 
Lat. poesis, and posey, & ‘from Latin po- 
nendo, for com; a . This 
explanation is taken from Skinner. Webster 
queries the derivation from poesy, and attributes 
posy, a nosegay, to Welsh posiaw, to collect, 
gather. Richardson connects posey, a motto, with 
poesy, but omits posy, a nosegay, altogether. 

Posy as a motto or inscription would naturally 
be referred to poesy, such inscriptions being usu- 
ally in verse; but if we recur to the earliest in- 
stances of its use, some doubt is thrown on this 
etymology. The first specimen of its employment 
which we can find is in Hall’s Chronicle, early in 
the sixteenth century. He says, “The tente was 
replenyshed and decked with this posie: ‘ After 
busy labor cometh victorious rest.’” A little 
later we find it introduced in the same sense by 
Nicholas Udall in his commentary on St. Luke: 
“There was also a superscription or poisee writ- 
ten on the toppe of the crosse....this is the 
King of the Jewes.” In two other passages he 
uses the word with the same meaning. In none 
of these cases is there any connection with poet- 
ry or poesy. If we next refer to Shakspeare’s 
use of the word, we find the poesy spoken of by 
Gratiano and Nerissa, “Love me, and leave me 
not,” is not poetry. The passage where Hamlet 
asks, “Is this a prologue, or the posy of a ring?” 
by no means implies that the posy was poetry. 
We are thus led in the direction of the passive 


| participle of Fr. poser, Eng. pose, something ex- 


hibited, affixed, a motto. That these mottoes on 
rings, etc., should develop into verse was very 
natural. We all remember the story of the 
sailor who ordered a ring with the posy, 
“ When money's low, 
The ring must go.” 
and afterward bought a pair of silver shoe-buck- 
les, on which he added a further posy, 
“If that won't do, 
The buckles too.” 

There remains the question, Has posy, a nose- 
gay, anything to do with posy, a motto? We 
think it has. It must be remembered that the 
word is not one of high antiquity. It is first 
met with in Spenser and Shakspeare, and then 
with poetical associations. The ring:on which a 
posy is inscribed is the emblem or symbol of the 
sentiment conveyed, and in like manner the bunch 
of flowers constituting a posy is the concrete em- 
blem of the sentiment which the flowers express. 
Thus Ophelia in her selection of flowers gives 
them their characteristic associations: ‘“ There’s 
rosemary, that’s for remembrance; and there’s 
pansies, that’s for thoughts ; there’s rue for you, 
and here’s some for me,” etc. See, also, Tenny- 
son (“In Memoriam,” viii.) : 

“ 
ety my REL Se ae hen 
And this poor flower of poesy, 
Which little cared for fades not yet.” 





BEAR BABIES. 


Asovt the middle of January last, the female 
black bear in a collection refused to come out of 
her den into the open pit, and would not allow 
the male to approach her. She was immediately 
closed in, and furnished with an abundance of 
hay, with which she busied herself in making a 


nice warm bed. At 4 p.m. on January 26 the 


young ones were born, and I did not see them 
until three days after, when I was surprised by 
the keeper informing me that she would allow 
him to enter the den. On going with him, he un- 
locked the door, fearlessly walked in, and quickly 
began feeding her with bits of bread, which he 
sliced from a loaf held in his hand. By holding 
the bread just over her head he finally tempted 
her to sit up on her haunches, when I obtained a 
clearer view of the two young ones, lying asleep 
just back of her front paws. From where I 
stood, about six feet distant, they did not seem to 
exceed six inches in length, were a dirty whitish 
color, and appeared entirely bare of hair. In 
about ten days their coats began to show, and 
were of a grayish tint, which gradually passed 
through the various shades until they became a 
brownish-black. It was just forty days before 
the first one’s eyes opened, and two days after, 
the second followed ‘suit. From that. time for- 
ward I watched very closely to ascertain the ex- 
act time that would elapse before the young ones 
would leave the nest, and on the seventy-first 
day after birth, when the mother, as was her 
habit, came to the grating to be fed, one of the 
youngsters left the nest and followed her. So 
soon as she found it out, she immediately drew it 
gently back, and on its second attempt she cuffed 
it soundly, which put a stop to its wandering 


highly recommended.—. 
| Dr. J.D. Jopex, 79 Beach St., Boston, 





y. After a few days she allowed them 
to wander about at will, provided no one was im- 


th older, and began to 
wen her haunches, lazily lean back 
the wall, take.2 cub on each fore-arm, and hold 
them up to her“breast until they were satisfied. 
They soon beeame expert climbers, taking ad- 
vantage of the slightest inequalities of the stone 
walls and the cracks between the heavy oaken 
planks to reach the ceiling of the den on three 
sides, whilst the grating in front served capitally 
for their skylarking. Occasionally they would 
have a-regular sparring bout, standing erect, feint- 
countéring, and making use of many of the 
tricks of old votaries of the P.R. These frolics 
would generally end in a clinch, fall, and a regular 
rough-and-tumble fight, when the mother would 
sof Fag a-stop to it by suddenly knocking 
both o contestants completely out of time. 
In fact, as they grew apace, the tal visita- 
tions increased so rapidly, I began to fear she 
would put an end to my bear investigations by 
chastising the lives out of them, but of late she 
has slackened in her attentions, and I am in hopes 
of following the growth of Ursus americanus from 
babyhood to adolescence. 





Many curious pieces of Antique English and 
Dutch Silver, a large collection of genuine Sevres, 
Vienna, and Dresden Porceiain, old miniatures 
on Ivory, and other rare Bric-a-Brac, on free ex- 
hibition and for sale by Howarp & Co., Jewellers, 
No. 264 Fifth Avenue, corner of 29th Street, 
New York.—[Com.] 





Tue Asbestos Roofing (with white or gray 
Fire-proof Coating), now in use in all parts of 
the world, is the only reliable substitute for tin. 
It is adapted for steep or flat roofs in all climates. 
It costs only half as much as tin, and can be 
easily applied by any one. H.W. Johns’ Manu- 
facturing Co., 87 Maiden Lane, Sole Manufac- 
turers.—[ Com.] 





Premature Loss or THe Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the 
use of Buryett’s Cocoatne. No other Compound 
possesses the peculiar properties which so exact- 
ly suit the various conditions of the human hair. 


dandruff.—[Com.]} 





THE most durable, economical, and best pre- 
servative coating in the world for tin roofs, 
exposed brick walls, &., is H. W. Johns’ Asbes- 
tos Roof Paint. Office, 87 Maiden Lane, New 
York.—{ Com.] 





Hemorrnorps certainly cured by Barlett’s Pile Sup- 
itory. ‘The Old Doctor’s »” & pamphlet on 
the disease and treatment, mail ee eee 


$1 00 (currency or stamps) a box of 14 tories 
and the book will be matied. Sold b hon am Ad- 
dress Bartert Co., 815 Filbert St., Phila “tcom.} 





simplest and purest perfume ever made, being abso- 
lutely nothing more than the delicious Peron Fr of 


mense popularity is in a great measure to be ascribed. 
—(Cum.] 





Tue genuine Asbestos Steam Pipe and Boiler 


Coverings are the most durable, effective, and 
economical of any in use. H. W. Johns’ Manu- 
facturing Company, 87 Maiden Lane, New York, 
are the Sole Manufacturers.—{ Com. ] 





_ Baxen’s Vanilla Chocolate is excellent for eat- 
ing or drinking. Equal to any imported, at one 
half the cost. Ask your grocer for it.—[ Com. ] 





De. Jupar is widely known. and his remedies are 
Boston Journal. Pamphlet free. 
» Mass.—[Com.} 





STUTTERING cured by Bates’ Appliances. Send 
for description to Sucrson & Co. Box $286, N.Y {Com} 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 





4 Sold only in soldered tins, 3¢ and Ib., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lonpoy, 











The Waverley Novels, 


ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS 
OF THE ; 


WAVERLEY NOVELS 


Sir WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 
Printed from large new type. 
With 2000 Illustrations. 


THISTLE EDITION: 48 volumes, bound in 
Green Cloth, $1 00 per volume; in Half Morocco, 
Gilt Tops, $1 50 per volume; in Half Morocco, 
Extra, $2 25 per volume. 


HOLYROOD EDITION: 48 volumes, bound 
in Brown Cloth, 75 cents per volume; in Half Mo- 
rocco, Gilt Tops, $1 50 per volume; in Half Mo- 
rocco, Extra, $2 25 per volume. 


POPULAR EDITION: 2 volumes (two vols. 
in one), bound in Green Cloth, $1 26 per volume; 
in Half Morocco, $2 25 per volume; in Half Mo- 
rocco, Extra, $3 00 per volume, 

Each of the above editions contains the fall num- 
ber of 2000 Lllustrations, 
Printed from LARGE NEW TYPE, on HAND- 

SOME PAPER, and are the 


CHEAPEST, BEST, AND MOST LEGIBLE 


Editions of these favorite novels ever offered to the 
American people. 


Complete sets in boxes. 


—~ \ 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 











ONLY 900 tsamerrecer i=: 


lars free. D. W. Watson, 12 P.O. 


ESTERBROOK’S ei: 
i 









For Sale Stationers. 
ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., NEW YORK. 


._ANGOSTURA BITTERS, 
Scie berhes Geena mee? 











Sent by mail on receipt of Nove Cuts. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, 5. ¥- 
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HARPER'S 
FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 


1. Is He Popenjoy? By Anthony Trollope...... 15 
2. History ofa Crime. By Victor Hugo.......... 10 


8. The Russians of To-Day.......-.--.e-+eseeee> 10 
4. Paul Knox, Pitman. By J. B. Harwood.. - 10 
5. My Heart's in the Highlands...........-.-..++ 10 
6. Henriette. By Ernest Dandet................ 10 
4. Christine Brownlee’s Ordeal. By M. Patrick... 15 
8. A Beantiful Woman. By Leon Brook......... 10 
9. Honor’s Worth. By Meta Orred.............. 15 
10. Kingsdene. By Mrs. Fetherstonhaugh........ 10 
11, Cleveden. By Stephen Yorke................ - 10 
12, The People of Turkey. ......++.-esseseeseeees 1b 
13. The Young Duke. By Benjamin Disraeli..... 15 
14. Haverholme. By Edward Jenkins............ 10 


15. “Bonnie Lesley.” By Mrs. Herbert Martin... 15 


16, The Life of the Earl of Beaconsfield, K.G..... 10 
17. Selected Poems of Matthew Arnold:.......... 10 
18. The Bubble Reputation. By Katharine King. 15 
19, Among Aliens. By Mrs. F. E. Trollope. Ill'd.. 15 
20. Guy Livingstone. By George A. Lawrence.... 10 
21. Time Shall Try. By Mrs. F. E. M. Notley.... 15 


2, Evelina. By F. Burney (Madame D’Arblay).:. 15 
28. The Bachelor of the Albany.............s+000 10 
2%. Auld Lang Syne. By W. Clark Russell........ 10 
25. Macleod of Dare. By William Black.......... 10 
2%. The Mistletoe Bongh..........ssseseeveeeseees 15 
21. Rare Pale Margaret........0.-.+.sesseereee ase 30 
28, Love's Crosses. By F. E. M. Notley........... 15 
29. Light and Shade. By Charlotte G. O’Brien.... 10 
30. Christians and Moors of Spain. By C. M. Yonge. 10 
$1. Elinor Dryden. By Katharine 8. Macquoid... 26 
82. The Irish Bar. By J. Roderick O'Flanagan... 15 
33, The Last Days of Pompeii. By Lord Lytton.. 15 
34. Through Asiatic Turkey. By Grattan Geary.. 15 
85. Sport and Work on the Nepaul Frontier....... 10 
86. Jane Eyre. By Charlotte Bronté.............. 15 
87, An Eye for an Eye. By Anthony Trollope.... 10 
88. Man and Wife. By Wilkie Collins............ 15 
39. A True Marriage. By Emily Spender......... 15 | 
40. Kelverdale. By the Earl of Desart............ 15 
41. Within Sound of the Sea.............ceseeeeeee 10 
42. The Last of Her Line. By Eliza Tabor..... soe 18 
43, Vixen. By M. E. Braddon............0+++0+0+ 16 
44. Within the Precincts. By Mrs. Oliphant pstawe 15 
45. All or Nothing. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey........ 15 
46. The Plague in London. By Daniel Defoe..... 10 
47. The Grahams of Invermoy. By M. C. Stirling. 15 
48. Coward Conscience. By F. W. Robinson..... 15 
49. The Cloven Foot. By M. E. Braddon,......... 15 
50. Quaker Cousins. By Agnes Macdonell........ 15 
51. The Sherlocks, By John Saunders........... 15 
52. That Artfal Vicar. .........ccccssccsecccoveces 15 
53. Under One Roof, By James Payn............ 15 


54. Eothen; or, Traces 
from the ‘Bast. ‘By Alex Wm ake... 10 
55. “* Fora Dream’s Sake.” By Mrs. Herbert Martin. 15 
56. Lady Lee's Widowhood, By E. B, Hamley.... 15 
S.A eee ot Dee Owe Te. By Justin 
y: 


BAO. Bika odacebds cas obec csccéane cs 


58. Basildon. By Mrs. Alfred W. Hunt........... 15 
69. John aaa Gestiadaith....<....0.....+.--- 15 
60. 
61 


62. The Zulus and the British Frontiers. br 
omas J. sk bi Gcbibhe wai Doseuy cece ce 10 


63. John Culdigate. By Anthony ‘Trollope... soeee 16 
64. The House of Lys. By Maj.-Gen.W.G. Hamley. 15 
65. Henry Esmond. By W. M..Thackeray........ 15 
66. The Life of Charles Lever. By W. J. Fitzpatrick. 15 
67. Mr. Leslie of Underwood. By Mary Patrick... 15 
68. The Green Hand. By George Cupples........ 15 


69. Dorcas, By Georgiana M.Craik.............. 15 
70. The Gypsy. By G. P.R. James...-.......... . 15 
Tl. The, Life of Charles James Mathews......... 15 
12, Moy O'Brien. By “ Melusine”............. pe 


13, Framley Parsonage. By Anthony Trollope... 15 
74. The Afghan's Knife. By R. A. Sterndale:.... 15 


i. The Two Miss Flemings:................++: es 
16. Rose Mervyn, of Whitelake. By Anne Beale.. 
vi. Reuben Davidger. A Story for Boys......... 18 


78. The Talisman. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart... 
79. The Pickwick Papers. ap eg 


80. Madge Dunraven. By the Author of “The 
Queen of Counaughe”. Pov ekkagetisse tase 10 


81. Young Mrs. Jardine, aaa Anise 
a'2 oer Ce sae dies ocveryussss. + 
Matthew Arnold. 


bncaseteegecsoce evccccsces 15 


88. Cousin Henry. By Anthony Trollope..-.... .. 10 


ee 
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Worth its Weight in Gold. 


“Japanese Corn Fils.” 


Fir io agpguae little instrument has eradi- 


er PAINFUL CORNS 


from the feet than all the 
knives, T rtigy ointments of chiropodists. 
Price, 35 cts., at drug and shoe stores every- 
where ; or sent by mail for 40 cts. by 
0. N. ORITTENTON, Sole Prop’, 


No. 7 Sixth Avenue, N.Y. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in one minute. 


IMPORTANT ART BOOKS: 


Pottery and Porcelain. 
Pottery and Porcelain of all Times and Nations. 
With Tables of Factory and Artists’ Marks, for the 
Use of Collectors. By Witttam C. Prime, LL.D. 
Mastrated. vo, Cloth, Gilt Tops and Uncut 
Edges, in a box, $7 00. 


The Ceramic Art. 
A Compendium of the History and Manufacture 
of Pottery and Porcelain. By Jenni J. Youne. 
Ilustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00. 


The China Hunters Club. 


By the Youngest Member. illustrated. Post Svo, 
Cloth, $1 75, 


Modern Dwellings. 
Modern Dwellings in Town and Country, adapted 
to American Wants and Climate. In a Series of 
One Hundred Original Designs, Comprising Cot- 
tages, Villas, and Mansions. With a Treatise on 
Furniture and Decoration. By H. Hupson Hotty. 
8vo, Cloth, $4 00, 


Contemporary Art in Europe. 
By 8. G. W. Banszamin. - Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, 
Illuminated and Gilt, $8 50. 


Art Decoration Applied to Furniture. 
By Haremer Presoorr Srorrozp. Illustrated. 
8vo, Cloth, Illuminated and Gilt, $4 00. 


Art Education Applied to Industry. 
By Colonel Georar Warp Nicuors. Illustrated. 
8vo, Cloth, Illuminated and Gilt, $4 00. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


tw Harrer & Broruras will send any of the above 
books by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of theprice, 


MISNOMER. 


Constitution Water, 


' THREE TIMES A DAY, 
CURES BRIGHT’S DISEASE, INFLAMMATION OF 
THE KIDNEYS, STONE IN THE ee ee CA- 
TARRH OF THE BLADDER, DIABET AVEL, 


Patented and Renowned. 














BRICK-DUST DEPOSIT,CHILDHOOD W ARNESS, 


For Female Complaints a Specialty. 
For sale by all Druggists. Send for Circular. 
MORGAN & ALLEN, 59 John St., N. ¥. 


as "gurecchy Loaders, 
on rs, 
$5 SHOT-6UN 
eer eer oe 
at tly reduced price. 
Send stamp. for ‘our New 

Tilustrated 

IN, 238 Main Street, 


P. POWELL & CINCINNATI, oO. 


CELLULOID EYE-GLASSES, 


represen the choicest selected a selected Tortoise Shel 

& Amber. 

alec Sold b 7 Opticians and Jew and Jewellers. rs Made 
3 L. CO., 1! 3 Maiden ee 
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HARPER'S MAGAZINE, INE, One Year.....+.- 

HARPER'S WEEKLY, “  “ ceseenee es i. 
HARPER'S BAZAR, = ene gesge8 4 00 
The THREE publications, one year........ 10 00 
Any TWO, One year.....-seeeeeeceerscceree 7 00 
SIX subscriptions, one year...... tbsvesasies 20 00 


Terms for large clubs furnished ou application. 


The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Numbers for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical cnrrent at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post - Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


ADVERTISING. 


The extent and character of the circulation of Har- 
per’s Werxiy and Bazar render them advantageous 
mediums for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the Wexxty, Outside Page, $2 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $1 50 a line. In the Bazak, $1 00 a line. 
Cuts and peor charged the same rates for space 
occupied as solid matter. 


* HARPER & BROTHERS, 
‘Franklin Square, N. Y. 





LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 

OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 

FLAVORING STOCK FOR SQUPS, MADE 
SHES, AND SAUCES. 


LIEsIG COMPANYS EXTRACT 


OF MEAT “Is a success and a boon for which 
Dations should feel teful."—See “Medical 
Press,” “ Lancet,” “ British Medical Journal,” &. 

CAUTION.—Genuine only with the fac-simile oe 
a Liebig’s Signature in Blue ink across the 


“ Consum ion in 
ae neumptl England increased tenfold in 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. To be had of all Storek 
and Chemists. ar Agents for oo Bra States 


wholesale only), eens & Co. 
toate London, en 


Sold wholesale in oe York ner PARK & a, 





CONDIT, MoKESSON & i 
0) & ROBBINS, H. x é F. B. 
THURBER & CO., and J. MILHAUS & SO 


$2 CHARM PRESS 208° sa 


2x3, — Printing-Office, for $3. Six 


A Thnsaa Miles r Torche 


THROUGH THE 


VALLEY OF THE EUPHRATES, 


The Thrones and Palaces of Babylon and Nine- 
veh, from Sea to Sea. By Joun P. Newman, 
D.D. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00. 


From Admirai Davin D. Porrsr, U.S8.N. 

I cannot tell you with what interest 1 read your 
delightful book, ‘‘ Babylon and Nineveh.” It appeared 
to bring me face to face with the events 2500 years 
ago, and I experienced an enthusiasm in looking over 
the representations of art which language is ‘inad- 
equate to express. I have often wished to have been 
with you in your adventurous but pleasant journey, 
but have realized probably a fall idea of what you 
saw from the graphic descriptions in your book. 
The first thing I did on my return home was to pick 
it up to read again, and the chances are I shall read 
it through a dozen times before I have done with it. 
It is the first of the kind I have read which seems to 
have done justice to the subject. 


From the Rev, Bishop R. 8. Fourer. 

I have read with high interest the great book of the 
Rey. J. P. Newman, D.D., on the *“‘ Thrones and Pal- 
aces of Babylon and Nineveh.” The book has the 
charm of thrilling adventure and of varied and learned 
observation, in a journey through a land where his- 
tory, dating to extreme antiquity, can never be other- 
wise than interesting to the scholar and captivating 
to the ordinary reader. The pictures, varied and 
life-like, are not less instructive than entertaining. 

The author gives an interesting narrative of the in- 
cidents of his journey and his personal observations 
throngh the territory of the Orient monarchies, in- 
weaving with it the latest results of historical study 
and archeological investigation.—Boston Advertiser. 

Having a mind well stored with learning, Dr. New- 
man was prepared to see all the strange and interest- 
ing sights of the Orient in the light of their sacred and 
historic associations as well as in their natural.aspects. 
In this volume he records not only the results of his 
own keen atid intelligent observations, but gives also 
some of the fruits of the recent explorations in the in- 
teresting regions which he visited. —Boston Journal, 











Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


SG Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 
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ANTED AGENTS for “ Wa. Lioyp Ganrison and 

His Times,” by Ontver © omereonean with introduc- 

tion by Joan G. Wurrrirn. vow Bea's are watching 

and waiting for thie book. Now — oppor- 
tunity for wide-awake canvassers. 

B. BR USSELL & CO., Pubs., 57 ‘Cornbil, Boston. 


AGENTS WANTED 


For H. M. STANLEY'S a narrative of his 
_ | eaore th Through the Dark Continent, 
down the river Congo from its source to its mouth. 
Profusely illustrated from Sketches and Photographs 
showing the scenery and people along his route. A 
new edition is now ready. on to or address 
HABPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N.Y. 

















the tet nnd uly pore ‘Trussever 


ae 
ee eles tiowee,t.1. Geotteredeenian. 


A | el rept WANTED—75 past 
articl e world ; one samp! 
Poem oy toneng to Bronson, Detroit, Mich. 
K= YOUR BIBD in health and song by using Sing- 
er’s Patent Gravel Paper—a great andor 
Sold everywhere. Factory, 582 Hudson Street, N. 


WATCHES. Cheapest in the known world. 
$2 &. Agents wanted. Address Couttrr & Co.,Chicago. 


Bl PAY.—With Stencil Outfits. What costs 4 














cts. sells rapidly for 50 cts. © 
§. M. Spencer, 112 Wash’n St., Boston, 


hl x, Dial Racitati 


stacher, &c. Citalogues sent free b’ 
Pie w YOURS COMPANY, No.6 Beekman St.,N. ¥. 


GENTS WANTED to sell Dr. Caasn’s 2000 Recipe 
Book. New Price-List. You double your . Ad- 
dress Dr. Cuase’s Painting Hovss, Ann Arbor, 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


1 
HARPERS' LATIN DICTIONARY. A Latin Dic- 


tion Fou on the Translation of “ Freund’s 
Latin Lexicon.” ‘ Edited by E. A. Anprews, 
LLD. Rev Enlarged, and in great part Re- 


written b: = T. Lewis, Ph.D., and Cuaries 
poo iayal Sv, x8 Latin in Columbia Col- 


WORDSWORTH’'S roam Chosen and Edited by 
Martuxw Aunonv. 4to, Paper, 15 cents. 


‘ HL 
THE PRINCESS IDLEWAYS. A Fairy Book. By 


‘Mrs. W. J. Hays. Illustrated. Square 16mo, Cloth, 
75 cents, 
IV. 


TYROL AND THE SKIRT OF THE ALPS. 
Grorex E. Wanine, Jr. Beautifully filuotrated, 
8vo, Lluminated Cloth, $8 00.. 


Vv. 

LESSONS FROM MY MASTERS: Carlyle, Tenny- 
son, and Ruskin. By Perer Bayne, M.A., LL. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 75. ‘ 

rf. 

WHAT MR. DARWIN SAW in his Voyage Round the 
World in the Ship “ Beagle.” Adapted for Youth- 
Son Readers. Maps and Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, 


Vil. 

THE TELEPHONE, the Microphone, and the Pho- 
nograph. By Count Du Monoet, Membre de I'In- 
stitut. Authorized Translation, with Additions and 
Corrections by the Author. With 70 Tiustrations. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25. . 

iif. 


REUBEN DAVIDGER. The Adventures of Reuben 
Davidger; Seventeen Years and Four Months Cap- 
tive among the Dyaks of Borneo. A Story for Boys. 
By James Guzenwoov. 4to, Paper, 15 cents. 

1x. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE ENGLISH NATION. By 
Epwarp A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D. 82mo, Paper, 
25 cents ; Cloth, 40 cents. 


x. 
FOOD AND FEEDING. By Sir Henry Tuomrson. 
32mo, Paper, 20 ceuts; Cloth, 35 cents. 


xt. 
AFTERNOONS WITH THE POETS. A Critical 
. Study of the Sonnet. By C. D. Dxsuter. Post 
8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 


CHAPTERS ON ANTS. ‘By Mary Treat. 82mo, 

Paper, 20 cents; Cloth, 35 cents. 
XII. 

MOTLEY'S HISTORIES. New Cheap Edition. 
8vo, Cloth with Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Tops. 

The Dutch Republic. 3 vols., $6 00. ‘ 

The United Netherlands. 4 yola., $8 00, 

John of Barneveld, 2 vols., $4 00, 

Sold only in Sets. 

The original Library Edition, on larger paper, of 
Mr. Motley’s Histories can still be supplied: “The 
Dutch Republic,” 8 vols.; ‘*The ues. of the 
United Netherlands,” 4 vols.; * Life and Death of 
Jobn of Barneveld,” 2 vols. * Price per volume, in 
Cloth, $8 50; in Sheep, $4 00; in Half Calf, St 15. 
The volumes of this original edition sold separ atel, 

XIV. 

A RAGGED REGISTER (of People, Places, and 

at By Anna E. Dicxuvson, . 16mo, Cloth, 


XV. 


ATRUE REPUBLIC. By Avner Srickyry. i2nio, 
- Cloth, $1 00. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





Cousin Henry. By Antuony Tro.tore. 10 cents. 


Young Mrs. Jardine. By the Author of “ Johu Hali- 
fax, Gentleman.” 10 cents. 


Madge Denraven. By the Author of “*The Queen of 
Connaught.” 10 cents. 


The Sunken Rock. By Quonen Curries. 15 cents. 
The Pickwick Papers. - By | Cuarizs Dicgens. 20 cts. 
The Talisman. By Sir Watren Soorr, Bart. 15 cts. 
Burning their Ships. By Banwer Patiitrs. 20 cents, 
Rose Mervyn, of Whitelake. By Anne Beaux. 15 cts. 
The Two Miss Flemings. “15 cents. 

The Afghan’s Knife. By R. A. Sreexpare. 15 cents. 
Framley Parsonage. By Astnony Troiiops. 15 cts. 
Moy O'Brien. By “ Melusine.” 10 cents, 


‘The Bar-Maid at Battleton. By F. W. Rosson. 
15 cents. 


The Gypsy. By G. P.R. James. 15 cents. 
Wassail. By Colonel Cuartes Hamuszy. 20 cenis. 
Dorcas. By Grougtana M. Cratx. 15 cents, 


se” Haurer & Brornens will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, 


-—- 


sa7~ Hauren’s Cararogun mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. N.Y. 
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$72 A Week. $12a day at home easily made, Costly 
Outfit free. Address Tevr & Co,, Augusta, M 





A week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
$66 A=  Addoene th. Hattarr & Co., Portland, Me. 
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“WE MUST CARRY NEW YORE." 
Last Ditch Cry. 





GALVESTON, TEXAS. 


, AUCTIONEERS and 
P ark, Lynch, & Co. commission Merchants. 
Refer to Ball, Hutchings, & Co., Bankers. 


The Chickering 


PIANOS 


Have invariably received the Highest Recompense 
and Most Flattering Testimonials whenever 
and wherever exhibited. ONE HUNDRED AND 
TWELVE first-class premiums over all competi- 
tors. CATALOGUES ree) mailed on application to 


Chickering & Sons, 


130 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. City. 


mA AVANTINESCO, 


827, 829, 881 Broadway, 
IMPORT EVERY VARIETY OF 
Japanese, 

Chinese, and 
India Goods. 
PERSIAN and TURKISH 
RUGS AND CARPETS. 


Wholesale and Betail. 














The ESPECIAL ATTENTION 
of THE TRADE is invited to their 
a Immense Stock and Extreme 


LOW PRICES. 


FLORILINE—FOR THE TEETH & BREATH, 


Is the best liquid dentifrice in the world; thorough] 
cleanses decayed teeth from all parasites or living “ ghly 
malcule,” leaving them pearly white, Copartins a de- 
lightful fragrance to the breath. The t Flori- 
line removes -instantly all odors arising from a foul 
stomach or tobacco smoke; being ly composed of 
honey, ety harm extracts of sweet herbs and Prepared it 
= perfectly Jess and delicious as cream. 


VALUABLE DISCOVERY FOR THE HAIR. 


If your hair is turning gray or white, or pose: hee » use 
“ The Mexican Hair Renewer,” for it will positively re- 
store, in eve! gray or white hair to its original 


ry case, 
color, peng leaving the 4 ble smell of most 


rs.” It makes the hair charmingly beautiful, as |’ 


well on epee the growth of the hair on bald spots, 
where aS lands are not decayed. Ask your Druggist 

exican Hair Renewer,” prep by Henry 
C. Gatiup, London, England. Price ts. per bottle. 


COLUMBIA ‘BICYCLE. 


Better than a horse, because 
can ride it more miles in a day t = 
4 horse can go, and it eats nothing. 
= 8c. stamp for Price-List and 
e Illustrated Catalogue with 


ful hee 
THE PE WRG Co., 
83 Seaceaee St., Boston, Mass. 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 
WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 
&#™* Send for Price-List, naming your County and State. 


WATCHES Eases? 
CONGRESS WATER." exter 
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gerous irritants may be known by an acid after-taste. 








Brewster & { 


(OF BROOME ST.) 


BROUGHAMS, 
LANDAUS, 
COACHES. 


We invite inspection of our stock of new Fall and Win- 


ter Styles after our own.and the best foreign designs. * 


RUBBER CUSHIONED AXLES used exclusiyely. 
Broadway, 47th & 48th Sts. 


(ONLY PLACE OF BUSINESS.) 
MARSHALL’S 


PREPARED CUBEBS 


And Cigarettes, 
A Sure Remedy for Catarnn, 
Coup in the Hzan, Astuma, 
all Diszasrs of the Turoat, 
oo Foul Breath, &c. 
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“CONSOLATION” 


A Magnificent Prize! 


A marvelously beautiful and splendid 
production of Reinhart’s Great Picture, “ Con. 
solation,” size 20x30, in oil colors, worth 

10, presented to each $3 yearly subscriber to 

orest’s Monthly Magazine. hen mounted 
and sent free of transportation 50c. extra, or a 
choice from twelve other valuable premiums. 


“GONSOLATION” | 


Pn a Oil Painting 

juced with such accurate adele thee it is im: im- 
Possible to distinguish them from ane ot al 

and the publisher of Demorest’s 
Mo ne, after protracted seiatites 
and a large and heavy cost, has secured the 
copyright for the purpose of presenting one to 
$3 subscriber of this popular and indis- 
yang | family magazine. - Address W. JEN- 
Rings DEMOREST, es a ¢ 14th St., New York, 


“CONSOLATION.” 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 




















YOUMAN’S | 
GENTLEMEN’S HATS 


ARE SUPERIOR TO ANY MADE. 


-719 and 1105 Broadway, New York. 
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BURLINGTON aA WKEYE, 
for $4 50. 
HAWKEYE PUBLISHING CO., Burlington, Iowa. 
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To Parents and Guardians, 





HARPER'S YOUNG 1 





AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY. 





THE insatiable desire for reading display- 
ed by Young America is a passion which ev- 
ery thoughtful parent is anxious to encour- 
age by providing books and papers that are 
at once attractive and free from harmful 
tendencies. The evils of sensational litera- 
ture for the young are well known. They 
are seen in every neighborhood throughout 
the land, and the want of an antidote has 
long been felt. This the publishers of Har- 
PER’s YOUNG PEOPLE propose to supply by 
placing at a price within the reach of all a 
weekly illustrated journal filled with matter 
fitted to attract, amuse, and instruct the ris- 
ing generation, avoiding on the one hand the 
objectionable features of sensational juve- 
nile literature, and on the other that austere 
moralizing tone which repels the youthful 
reader. The conductors of this journal will 
endeavor to gratify the healthful and vivid 
imagination of the young, to develop their 
characters in the right direction, to awaken 





their enthusiasm for what is g00d and noble, 
and to guide their minds into channels of 
thought, study, conduct, and @eeupation 
that will tend to make them useful and: 
happy men and women. 

HarRPEr’s YOUNG PEOPLE will contain at- 
tractive serial stories, and the interval of 
only a few days between the numbers wil] 
not suffer the reader’s curiosity or interest 
to wane. Besides the serials, there will he 
beautiful illustrations, short stories, poems, 
anecdotes, sketches of foreign countries, nar- 
ratives of daring and adventure, suggestions 
for games and athletic exercises, humor, Ed- 
itor’s Post-office Box, ete.—in short, every- 
thing that can gratify a healthful taste for 
reading. Every effort will be made to fur- 
nish variety, and to make each successive 
number more attractive than its predecessor. 

HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE will be issued 
every Tuesday, —— on the 4th of No- 
vember, 1879. 


TERMS : 


Four cents a number. 


Single subscriptions for one year, $1 50; five subscriptions, one year, $7 00— 


payable in advance. Postage free. 


Subscriptions may begin with any number. When no time is specified, it will 
be understood that the subscriber desires to commence with the number issued 


after the receipt of order. 


Remittances should be made by Post-office Money Order, or Draft, to avoid risk 


of loss. 
Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, New York. 





INDUCEMENTS:. FOR 1880 ONLY. 


(Thirteen numbers of HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE will be furnished gratuitously to every 
yearly subscriber to HARPER’S WEEKLY for 1880, or HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE and HarPEr’s 
WEEKLY will be sent to any address for one year, commencing with the first number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for January, 1880, on receipt of $5 00 for the two Periodicals. 
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ICROSCOPES, Glasses, 8 
Glasses, Spectacles Thermometers iappene 
Manofactuting Opticians, Philsdelphis’ 
ers Opticians, lelphia, Pa. 

for ILLusTRaTED Priory CaTaLocuz. 


CHEAPEST AND BEST. 
PETERSON’S 


MAGAZINE! 


FULL SIZE PAPER PATTERNS. 


ne has th the best Original Stories 
of any hay ofthe indie’ books, the West Colored yasyien 


any 1 to 








Engravings, &c. 
‘take it.- nga te cory for the.money.than an the 
world. Its princi ( long- 


pal — are 
and popular w: 
Mrs. Aun 8, Stevens. Rebecca Harding Davis 
Fran : “Josiah Allen’s Wife,” 
ey Prepress eared Jane G. Austin. 


& magazine of ayy th it _ dang 
sie Pater Sheet, for a woman cate desen ts 
every month. This alone is worth the price of 
0 Number. Its superb 


Mammoth Colored Fashion Plates 


Are ahead of all others. These plates are ere on 
steel, twice the usual size, and colored by hand. 


TERMS (Always in Advance), $2.00 a Year. 
SZ” UNPARALLELED OFFERS TO O1.UBS. “GB 


copie With a copy of the premium pic- 
: ‘“ gory ure ), WasuineTon at Vat- 
¥ Ley Fores, for getting up the Club. 
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ey ey {zine for 1880, 165, asa prema, t 


5 copies for $8.00 {With both an extra copy of the Mag. 
. tee seats thepedengeling Okan. ic- 
For Larger Olubs still Greater ‘aniaiiiina 
Address, postpaid, 
CHARLES J. PETERSON, 
06 Chestaut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SOZODONT 


Is a composition of the purest and choicest in- 
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NATIVE CHARACTERS, 


CATHEDRAL AT PANAMA. 


SKETCHES IN PANAMA. 


A nurrtep ride from ‘Aspinwall, the Atlantic 
terminus of the Panama Railroad, to the town of 
Panama, on the Pacific coast, is about all the at- 
tention that the most industrious traveller ever 
vouchsafes to this remarkable isthmus. Unless 
called thither in connection with some scheme for 
connecting the two oceans by a canal, or other 
business enterprise, he is apt to regard this as a 
portion of the globe that presents little in the 
way of attraction. There is, nevertheless, in this 
strangely situated tropical strip of land much to 
interest students of nature, and those who feel 
an interest in the few remnants of the aboriginal 
tribes still left on our continent. —_- 

The flora of Panama is sufficient to awaken 
even the most indifferent botanist to enthusiasm. 
A visit to the Isthmian forests alone might well 


A DOMESTIC GROUP. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


ALLIGATORS SUNNING THEMSELVES. 


THE ISTHMIAN FOREST. 


TAKING A PRIZE, 


SKETCHES IN PANAMA. 


repay a much larger amount of discomfort than 
travellers are obliged to suffer in reaching them. 
At one point on the railroad, beyond Mount Hope, 
for a space of fifty feet on either side of the solid 
track embankment, the original growth has been 
swept away, and replaced by a rich display of 
aquatic plants, through whose broad shining leaves 
myriads of callas and long slim-petalled pond- 
lilies struggle out to fill the air with their delicious 
perfume. This low and recent vegetation is walled 
in by a primeval growth of variety and luxuriance 
that almost defies description, Palm.trees slen- 
der and tall, from under whose crowns hang long 
scarlet and yellow tassels; palms low and huge, 
with trunks scarcely lifted above the slimy ooze, 
sending out graceful pinnate leaves half a dozen 
yards in length; great cedar and espabe trees, 
towering up like giants for a hundred feet, then 
sending out strong arms that almost clasp each 


‘their strength is drawn. 


other across the clearing, their trunks covered with 
thick vines and parasites. These and many other 
varieties are so closely set and interwoven together 
that the eye fails to penetrate into the depth of 
the forest, The great number and variety of par- 
asitic growths can not fail to attract constant at- 
tention, Almost every tree and shrub supports 
more or less of these treacherous leeches, in form 
and size ranging from the simple tufts of grass to 
the enormous growths whose branches equal in 
magnitude those of the largest trees, and frequent- 
ly exceed those of the poor victim from which 
Some are seen which 
had originally taken root upon the trunks of large 
and thrifty trees, which, under their exhausting 
demands and vise-like embrace, have died and rot- 
ted out, leaving the well-conditioned leech, though 
a mere shell, upright, and so like the original tree 
that, except for occasional apertures which disclose 


the hollowness within, its villainy might at a lit- 
tle distance escape detection. _ Many bear beauti- 
ful and fragrant flowers. A curious and exceed- 
ingly common variety springs from seeds depos- 
ited in the ordure of birds upon the highest trees, 
sending long fibrous tendrils, without a single 
branching twig, down to the earth, when it again 
takes root, and increases in size, until it frequently 
attains a diameter of five or six inches. Often 
trees so decayed that otherwise they must have 
fallen are by these supports retained in their up- 
right position for many years. The smaller ones, 
combining pliability with great strength, are much 
used as cordage by the natives. Trailing vines 
and blossoming creepers are on every side in great 
profusion and luxuriance, inwrapping the trees, 
and hanging in variegated festoons from the 
branches. 

Panama is rich in the varieties of birds, beasts, 
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reptiles, and insects peculiar to tropical America. 
Here are frequently found colonies of the oriole, 
or hanging-bird, whose beautifully woven nests, 
often two or three feet long, may be seen depend- 
ing in scores from the trees. Several richly col- 
ored varieties of parrots and toucans, trogans, tan- 
agers, humming-birds, ete., abound. Grouse and 
the crested wild turkey are found on the higher 
grounds of the interior, The tapir is occasional- 
ly found in the river and marshy ground adjoin- 
ing. Monkeys in variety, the opossum, the ant- 
eater, the peccary, or wild hog, the sloth, the deer, 
bear, cougar, and two or three varieties of the 
tiger-cat, are native here. Among the many va- 
rieties of the lizard tribe which abound is the 
iguana, which grows to a large size, viz., from three 
to six feet in length, and is eagerly sought by the 
natives for its flesh, which is tender and delicate 
as a chicken, and also for its eggs. Females of 
this species are sometimes captured, cut open, the 
eggs removed, and the animals then permitted to 
escape. The natives aver that after this barba- 
rous treatment they invariably recover. The eggs 
are about the size of a marble, yellow and shriv- 
elled, and may be seen hanging in bunches in any 
native market, and are by no means unpalatable. 
Land-crabs abound in great numbers, and are 
esteem¢d a delicate article of food. The most 
common variety is of a pale blue color,and as 
large as half acocoa-nut. Stories are told of their 
rapacity and carnivorous tastes that almost surpass 
belief. It is said that the largest animals, dead or 
past résistance, are frequently reduced by them 
to whitened skeletons in a single night. There 
are several other smaller varieties, some of which 
are beautifully colored. Among the venomous 
insects the tarantula, the centipede,.and the scor- 
pion are frequently met. Among the troublesome 
Insects /are white, red, and black ants, mosquitoes, 
sand-fiies, fleas, garapatos, or wood-ticks, and the 
chigoe, or jigger, which last not only bites, but 
burrows under the skin, and there deposits its 
eggs, which, if not speedily removed, will hatch 
out a troublesome nest of minute worms, produ- 
cing great inflammatory disturbance in the part. 
As, however, they are at first yery superficial, and 
inclosed in a little membranous sac, this is easily 
removed entire with a needle, and no farther trou- 
ble ensues ; they are fortunately not common here, 
and seldom annoy any but the barefooted native. 
Venomous snakes, though occasionally seen, are 
not common. , The boa-constrictor is native here, 
and sometimes is found from twelve to eighteen 
feet in length. It is, however, exceedingly rare 
to hear of any serious injury having been done 
by any of them. The alligator, which is found 
more or less plentifully in all parts of the Chagres 
and its tributaries, and the adjacent streams and 
swamps, frequently attacks and destroys dogs and 
cattle, and occasional instances have occurred 
where the natives, imprudently venturing into the 
waters infested with them, have fallen a prey to 
their rapacity. 

The human inhabitants of Panama are nearly 
as varied, and not always as interesting, as the 
animals andinsects of the.country. Estimated 
at something less than 200,000, the population 
consists of the foreigners drawn thither by busi- 
ness connected with the railroad, Spaniards, In- 
dians, Africans, and half-breeds descended from 
the old Spanish slaves of the district, or imported 
from Jamaica and Carthagena. A small propor- 
tion of the natives are peaceable and industrious, 
cultivate little patches of land, and occasionally 
raise a few cattle. Taken as a whole, however, 


they are a restless, turbulent set, and little amena- - 


ble to rules and regulations. A single glance into 
the huts of these people and their surroundings 
will give an idea of the manner of living of the 
greatest portion of the native inhabitants of the 
country. The body of the dwelling is constructed 
of bamboo; the roof is thatched with leaves of 
the palm; the floor is the bare earth ; occasional- 
ly there is a loft, which is reached by an upright 
post with deep notches cut on either side, answer- 
ing for stairs. Hammocks of vegetable fibre or 
cotton cloth are the usual beds, which also con- 
stitute the favorite lounging-place during the day. 
Besides these, a rude bench or two, a kettle, half 
a dozen earthen platters and water jars, and a few 
gourds for water, complete the furniture of the 
native hut. Sun-dried and fresh beef, and pork, 
eggs, and fowls, are cheap and plenty. Their 
food, however, is mostly vegetable, the yam and 
plantain holding the chief place. The bread-fruit 
is plentiful, and grows spontaneously. Rice is 
raised, and cousumed to a considerable extent; 
and a large variety of tropical fruits are abundant. 
The Spanish language is universally spoken by 
the natives of Panama, greatly corrupted, howev- 
er, by provincialisms. The Roman Catholic reli- 
gion is generally professed, but the ideas that the 
natives have of it, beyond a superstitious appre- 
ciation of the power and influence of the priests, 
and the efficacy of holy relics and tokens, are ex- 
ceedingly limited. Squatter sovereignty obtains 
in Panama to a very general extent, each citizen 
being entitled to claim, oceupy, and hold “all that 
lot, piece, or parcel of land” that can be distinctly 
seen from any given point thereon, of the unoc- 
cupied Jands of the government. The Spaniard 
and half-breed frequently avail themselves of this 
privilege, carrying on cattle-raising to a consider- 
able extent, besides occasionally producing a little 
sugar, rice, etc., for market. The general class 
of natives, however, are gregariously inclined, and 
seldom covet more than enough for a little hut, 
and garden patch which supplies the necessities 
of life. 
The only two considerable towns of Panama 


are, of course, Aspinwall and Panama. The for- 
mer, which has grown up from the necessity of 
its position as the Atlantic terminus of the rail- 


road, while answering its purpose as a receiving 
and transhipping dépot, has but little, architect- 
urally, to recommend it to notice, the dwellings, 
some two hundred in number, being of wood, and 
built in a style midway between the New England 
house and the verandaed structures usual in the 











tropics. The hotels, great and small, of which 
there are more than a dozen, offer, considering 
the country, very fair accommodation for all class- 
es of travellers. But little business is done among 
them, however, except on the arrival of the pas- 
senger steamers of the California line. In 1852, 
when these hotels were. erected, travellers were 
often detained here for several days, when the 
landlords drove a brisk trade. Now, however, 
passengers are usually enabled to go on after an 
wae g of two or three hours, and although a 
brisk business is done, the opportunity is too brief 
to realize much profit. The most noticeable build- 
ings of the town are those connected with the 
railroad, offices, car repositories, and machine 
shops, whose tall chimneys send up steady col- 
umns of smoke, while the ring of many hammers 
breaks cheerily upon the ear. Along the beach 
a nicely graded road has been constructed, which 
extends the entire circumference of the island of 
Manzanilla, whereon Aspinwall is situated, and 
for more than two-thirds of its course it passes 
along or through-the dense and luxuriant tropical 
forest with which nearly one-half the island is 
still covered. The “ Paseo Coral,” as this beau- 
tiful walk or drive is called, was built by the cit- 
izens of Aspinwall, every facility and aid being 
rendered by the railroad company ; and morning 
and evening, especially on Sundays and holidays, 
it is a favorite resort of the inhabitants of all 
classes, a few on horseback or. in light wagons, 
but the great majority on foot. Any lover of the 
beautiful in nature will find it worth his while to 
make a tour of this “ Paseo,” with its charming 
glimpses of the ocean and the archipelago, which 
cuts off the island from the main-land. 

The city of Panama differs from Aspinwall in 
that it is an old settlement, by no means owing 
its existence to railroad enterprise. Situated 
upon a rocky peninsula that stretches out from 
the base of the high voleanic hill Ancon, and 
projects a quarter of a mile into the sea, it has 
one of the finest roadsteads in the world. If the 
traveller approaches it by railroad, and passing 
through the dépét goes directly onward to the 
sandy beach of the bay of Panama, about fifty 
yards distant, a beautiful panorama opens upon 
the view. On the left are the commodious ware- 
houses and the long, covered, iron-piled wharf of 
the railroad company, alongside of which the 
small steamers and tugs lie to take on or dis- 
charge passengers and freight for the larger ves- 
sels anchored in the bay, Beyond the wharf a 
white sandy beach sweeps around a quarter cir- 
cle of a couple of miles, skirted by tangled masses 
of foliage interspersed with groups of cocoa-trees. 
A ridge of high and broken but heavily wooded 
land rises up behind, sloping down to the east- 
ward toward the peaceful ocean, that stretches 
out to the horizon before you. On the right the 
city, high-walled and turreted, stands boldly out 
into the ocean, like Batsoa of old, as if still 
claiming dominion over the limitless expanse ; 
no longer bristling with defiant cannon or decked 
with the flaunting colors of the Conquistador, but 
deserted, crumbling, and -grown, “ mellowed 
into harmony by time.” ithin the walls a mass 
of high tiled roofs, with here and there a dilap- 
idated tower or pearl-shelled spire, combine to 
present a scene more beautiful than is often be- 
held. The principal buildings include a beauti- 
ful cathedral, a college, and several convents, all 
of which, however, are falling into decay. The 
city of Panama previously to 1744 (when the 
trade between Europe and Western America first 
began to be carried on around Cape Horn) was 
the principal entrepét of trade on the Pacific 
coast. From that period, however, with the de- 
cline in the Spanish possessions in America, it 
became reduced in commercial importance almost 
to a nonentity, and so remained until the past few 
years. The establishment of the South Coast, the 
California, the Central American steam-ship lines, 
and that by which all the business of these lines 
is carried on, the Panama Railroad, have combined 
to render it again a place of considerable impor- 


- tance. 


The site of the “ City of Panama the Ancient,” 
which was destroyed by the buccaneer Sir Henry 
Morey in 1661, is located about six miles south- 
east of the present city, and is easily reached by 
water or land. The ruins of its ancient fortifica- 
tions, towers, churches, and public buildings are 
worthy of the attention of all who are interested 
in the early history of Central America, and will 
amply repay the antiquarian and lover of the 
picturesque and beautiful the trouble of a visit 
to this most interesting of all the remains of 
Spanish greatness in this region. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Ar the Indian encampment they made the usu- 
al tour from tent to tent, investing small sums in 
baskets delicately woven of the sweet-scented 
grass growing all about the fields; in bows, ar- 
rows, birch-bark canoes, lacrosse bats strung with 
thongs of deer leather, and much in demand by 
the critical small boy; in grebe or sea-gulls’ 
breasts and wings ; in skins and feather fans—un- 
til even these insatiate shoppers cried “ Enough !” 

At the last tent the children paused in admi- 
ration of a very stolid-looking pappoose overflow- 
ing with fat, whose mother, a handsome young 
squaw, with her hair bound up in a red cotton 
handkerchief, and—shades of Pocahontas !—clad 
in a black alpaca gown, with rusty side-pleatings, 
had suspended him in a hammock between two 
trees, while she sat weaving her basket silently 
at the opening of her tent, overhanging the wa- 
ter’s edge. 

Impressed by the attention he received, she 
unstrapped the pappoose, and set him on his feet 





to confront the Blessed Baby of the Thornton 
family, who stood gazing at the small copper-col- 
ored apparition, with awe depicted on his counte- 
nance. ‘Then, with a quick sentence or two in 
her own tongue, the squaw reached up, and tak- 
ing down the basket from a long string 
of them, placed it in her baby’s hand with the 
first smile she had bestowed upon the scene, and 
motioned him to present it to the visitor. The 
harsh and unwonted sound had the unfortunate ef- 
fect of reducing Thornton minimus to bitter tears, 
welling irrepressibly, and not to be stanched un- 
til he was safe within the strong shelter of his 
father’s arms. 

While Mr. Thornton was engaged in consoling 
his infant, and inducing it to bestow a small coin 
upon the unwinking and sphynx-like pappoose, the 
other lads were trying to investigate the interior 
of a small plank structure, not unlike a hen-house, 
built behind the tent. Out of this came sounds 
much exciting their curiosity. - 

“Tt must be pigs, Indian pigs,” the oldest boy 
said, solemnly. “ Please, may we look 2” he ask- 
ed the squaw, who nodded in her imperturbable 
fashion ; and there, inside the pen, they saw two 
small boys, aged about five and eight, poking their 
brown fingers through the apertures, and gazing 
out cheerfully with their bright black eyes. Shut 
up here for safe-keeping and general convenience, 
their mamma had obviated all the usual difficul- 
ties in the matter of seasonable clothing by leav- 
ing them in the costume of our first ancestors be- 
fore the fall. 

“Here comes nurse for Baby,” the boys an- 
nounced, as that functionary, in French cap and 
long apron, and an expression of countenance as 
if she had ceased being surprised at the latitude 
allowed her young charges in this remote spot, 
came briskly down the path. 

“And now, papa—please, oh, please! It is 
just the day for mackerel fishing. Let us get a 
boat, and row over there off Bar Island. We 
can stop at the fish-house on the island for bait 
and lines. I know the nicest man there, : 
He’s my particular friend, only he smells a little 
of fish. He will lend us lines and all. He knows 
everything, papa—a great deal more than you do; 
all about boats, and tides, and i and 
whales, and where the blue-berries grow, and how 
to get birch bark off—oh! lots of things !” 

“The Lilliputians have overcome Gulliver,” 
said the Counsellor, as he found himself being 
dragged off to visit this Admirable Crichton of a 
fisherman. ‘Come, Grace; we will put you ashore 
if the sun prove too much for you.” 

And Grace, nothing loath, we may be sure—for 
her heaven on earth was in the joy of these three— 
followed over long strips of birch bark drying in 
the sun, past where the Indians were construct- 
ing their canoes, and to the water’s edge. A large 
flat-bottomed boat was secured, Grace and her 
umbrella established in the stern, and they steer- 
ed for the opposite shore, Frank doing the main 
work with one oar, and his oldest boy manfully 
tugging, as was his especial pride, at the other. 

The boy’s hero was unfortunately absent from 
his usual scene of duty, on a deep-sea fishing jaunt, 
but a substitute presented himself, and supplied 
all necessary apparatus, including a tin can full 
of chopped bits of raw herring for bait. 


“ Now you may land me speedily,” said Grace, 


as this odorous object was deposited at her feet. 
“Put me ashore just after you round the island, 
please, and I will wait there cheerfully until you 
have caught Polycripp himself.” 

She made an ineffectual effort to induce her 
second boy to remain ashore with her, and seek 
an asylum from the sun. But he refused stoutly, 
shaking his golden curls, and clinging to his fa- 
ther’s arm, tenacious of this first permission to 
assume the coveted privileges of a big boy. 


The boat glided off again out of the cool green 


shadows into the sunshine. Grace climbed up to 
the edge of the wooded hill, and half hidden in a 
nest of tall ferns, sat where she could look out 
under shelving boughs, and see it courtesying on 
the little waves, where they had anchored to 
throw out their lines. 

It was one of those days in Mount Desert wa- 
ters that make everything else seem tame by com- 
parison, intoxicating in the fullness of midsum- 
mer beauty. Grace sat a while, satisfied, with 

“ half-shut eyes, ever to seem 
Falling ote, in a half-dream. 
‘To dream, dream, like yonder amber light. 
To nash setts spore eee 
And tender carving tees of creamy spray.” 
Then came the sound of footsteps on the slope 
behind, and Rosalie Gray, with her hands full 
of ferns, came along the path from out the som- 
bre boskage of the pines, just as Helen of Troy 
appeared to the poet when he sang of the 

“lady within call 
Stiller than chiselled marble standing there, 


A daughter of the gods, divinely tall 
And most divinely fair.” , : 


“T have been rambling over the island to fill 
my jars and vases,” she said, with a word of greet- 
ing. “My boat is beached behind that bowlder 
yonder, and I have found treasures of lovely ferns, 
May I sit by you and rest before embarking for 
my homeward pull? You look so thoroughly in 
the spirit of the place and the day that I envy 
you. Ithink you must like, as I do, to be some- 
times utterly alone.” 

“T try to persuade myself that I do,” answered 
Grace, laughing ; “ but the last few years of my 
life have been so spent in dividing and subdivid- 
ing my time and attention, and in doling them 
out to others, that I am afraid I have lost even 
the faculty to enjoy seclusion. I am perpetually 
forming plans for arriving at a period when I 
can cultivate my own thoughts, and the time nev- 
er comes. All that I ever accomplish in this 
world is done in desperate rushes, as if I were be- 
hindhand for a train about to start. Sometimes 
I fairly long for a week, or a day, when I can sit 
still and rally up my scattered faculties, You 


life so infinitely sad as when she realizes that in 
all the world is not one whose happiness 
depends on her self-sacrifice.” ; 


“ Listen ! listen !” said Grace, springing to hor 
feet, as a merry shout came across oy water, 
She saw her husband standing bare-headed in the 
boat, waving his hat towardher. The little boys 
were waving too, and cheering lustily, as they 
pointed toa mackerel, shining like 
silver, held up on the line of the proud little 
golden-haired fisherman in the stern.- “He has 
ca it himself! How happy he will be, my 

ng one !”” Grace cried, sending her blue veil 
fluttering toward them in response. She sat 
down, her face flushed with purest joy, a little 
ashamed of her irrepressible outburst. To her 
surprise, Rosalie’s oo were full of tears. 

“Forgive me,’’ Mrs. Gra: gently; “I am 
weaker than I thought.” — be 

“Dear Mrs. Gray,” Grace said, in her impulsive 
way, “‘you teach me how to value my blessings, 
Only to-day I spoke to my husband about your 
beta being the most enviable one a woman ever 

“And yet you would not with me!” 
Rosalie said, with a sad smile. “ We will be bet- 
pata ss) I think, ppg a will do me 

to w you and yours, for l am y r 
in friends. And that sweet little sister eee, 
too. If I could, I would like to be her friend. 
What a blessing her fresh young companionship 
must be to you always.” 

“T am afraid I have almost too. much for my 
share,” Grace said, stopping to think where in the 
world she would be without Frank, or her boys, 
or Amy; which of them she could by any possi- 
bility give up; what wealth or power would make 
amends to her for losing these. “Tam glad you 
like Amy, for she is a darling. She feels for you . 
that sort of championing admiration a girl some- 
times cherishes in secret for a woman older and 
more brilliant than herself. Dear little Amy! 
We are orphans, as you know, and her happiness 
is very near to me.” 

“ And there is no claim on her still nearer?” 
said Rosalie, turning aside to strip a birch bough 
of its leaves, “You probably know what is the 
common report here of her t with our 
friend Mr. Erskine. Surely you could not do more 
wisely than commit her happiness to the keeping 
of a man like that?” 

Grace started, and, with her husband’s hint still 
fresh in her memory, looked narrowly at Mrs. 
Gray ; but there was no possible indication of any- 
thing more than delicate womanly and 
she breathed a sigh of positive relief. 

“Tf I were to tell you how much I had set my 
heart on the reality of that, you would laugh at 
me, probably, as Frank does. I have no reason 
to believe in it—as yet ; that is the candid truth ; 
but I know they have been together constantly, 
and I have sometimes t—on Amy’s side— 
I beg your pardon, Mrs, Gray, and Amy’s too, for 
discussing her affairs in this way. I am sure I 
don’t know what tempted me ;” and Grace recoyv- 
ered herself, with a feeling of actual guilt, 

“Shall I tell you what tempted you ?” Rosalie 
said, taking her hand, and speaking with irresist- 
ible simplicity. “Was it not because you felt 
that the name and maidenly reserve of a young 
girl are as safe in my hands as {f I were her sister 
or her riléther? Be sure now that you can trust 
me, and rely on me.” 

The fishing boat touched shore, and shrill young 
voices filled all the air with twittering, like early 
birds of spring. Grace was borne away in tri- 
umph, to be installed amid piles of silver-bellied 
mackerel, three of them claimed as the especial 
spoil of her little sun-burned rogue, 

Rosalie was left alone. ‘Soon she was seated 
in her boat, and pulling homeward with that long 
light stroke at once the envy and admiration of 
every woman on the island, ; 





CHAPTER X, 


THE season at Mount Desert is comparatively 
short, and the earliest days of autumn find the 
hotels sadly thinned of guests, By the middle of 
September, the most beautiful part of.the year in 
that region, almost every one has vai 

Some of our friends lingered on after the close 
of August. Frank Thornton, having gone back - 
to town for an interval of solitary work, finding 
it more than he could bear, had returned to Bar 
Harbor to take possession of his family. They, 
with Amy North, were to leave in a very few days. 

Mrs, Gray and the Carsons, making up their 
minds that no place would suit them half so well 
until they should go to the Berkshire hills, had 
determined to remain. « 

Erskine, whose first visit to Bar Harbor had 
projected far beyond its original limit, had gone 
back finally to New York, and now re-appeared 
upon the scene, to be consigned with remarkable 
unanimity of public voice to the custody of Miss 
North. That he would accompany the party 
upon their return was a foregone conclusion: 
Amy’s girl-friends had begun to exchange confi- 
dences as to which of them would be bridemaids, 
and at what church the ceremony would take 
place. When they had almost come to an open 
rupture over the rival merits of veils or no veils, 
white lilac wreaths or Jacqueminot roses for the 
bridemaids, one of them ventured to rally Miss 
North upon the subject of her approaching nup- 
tials, and was met by a sudden sharpness of re- 
buke she little counted on. Older gossips said 
what a very clever thing Mrs. Thornton had done 
to secure that fortune for her sister, as every- 
body must see Amy had been from the first quite 
thrown at Mr. Erskine’s head. : 

To Erskine, whose whole heart and mind were 
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filled with his consuming passion for Rosalie 
Gray, these reports seemed trifles light as air. 
His him of an more 
than the frankest 'y affection for Amy ; 
and he laughed when he sometimes told her of 
the charge. So absorbed was he in his own 
troublesome oe mind, that he never noticed 


a certain ess that stole 
over the young girl when she talked with him. 
Poor Erskine! He was in sore need of some- 


pody’s love, when the one he sought proved so 
elusive. He felt like an automaton, going through 
day after day of and g Rosalie, 
only to go away ervey Se folly in dreaming he 
could ever wake this tea to a response. It 
was madness to eng — age of life and 
energy in haun e footsteps a strange 
adorable woman, whose winning tact and 

kept him within the bounds of civil commonp' 
when an unguarded word or look of sympathy 
from her would have let loose the flood-gates of 
his tenderness. And yet—and yet—at times, 
since his return, he dared to fancy she was kinder 
to him than before. 

‘It was within two days of the time fixed for his 
departure that Erskine, clad in his mountain cos- 
tume, looking, as Amy North told him, with his 
rich coloring and sweeping dark mustache under 
the bold curve of his wide-awake hat, like Fra 
Diavolo about to sing a solo, appeared at the door 
of Mrs. Gray’s cottage. . 

“You have always promised to climb the mount- 
ain with me some day. As I go the day after 
to-morrow, perhaps you will be good enough to 
give me this afternoon. Please do,” he added, 
pleadingly, as she seemed to hesitate. “It will 
be the very last time. The summer is over now, 
and it will be all changed if we meet again in 
town.” 

Rosalie let fall her embroidery, and went off to 
prepare for the walk. When she came down 
again, she wore the dark blue dress with the crim- 
son touches here and there, and the kilted petti- 
coat, so well remembered by him since the day of 
their first meeting in the cave. They walked 
side by side across the yellowing fields, all aglow 
with feathery plumes of golden-rod, and his eye 
rested on her with delight. 

“There will never be any dress like that, to 
me,” he said; “only there is one thing lacking— 
your bunch of posies at the waist, and another in 
your hat.” : 

“The daisies are all gone now, so I must take 
a substitute,” she answered, lightly, stooping to 
pick. some sprays of golden-rod. “How will 
this do?” 

“ Royally !” he said, with a sudden burst of his 
old boyish enthusiasm, so long under control. 
“No flowers that you have worn have ever seem- 
ed to suit you half so well! I can’t picture you 
without flowers, but I think when I wake up in 
paradise, I shall like to see P standing there, 
decked as you are now, in these tossing golden 
plumes—” 

“Please leave me out of your pagan arrange- 
ments,” she said, laughing, and coloring deeply. 
“Tam more inclined to come to the painful con- 
clusion that Nature is giving me a hint to leave 
the daisies and betake myself to her autumnal 
garlands,” 

She made haste to divert the dangerous current 
of their talk into another channel. They passed 
through thickets where the sumac flamed, tall 
grasses bent beneath their weight of fruitage, 
and giant brakes spread out their layers of green. 
In the hollows, where in early summer hundreds 
of wild roses opened their pale pink petals to the 
wind, the forsaken plants now interlaced their 
briery arms, and clothed themselves with scarlet 
leaves and capsules. 

There was a wild autumnal flavor in the air. 
The blue of heaven was overcast, the wind with 
a “saintly Memnonian swell” swept through the 
forest aisles, Far out, on the wide Atlantic, 

“Through scuddi 
wre ‘gt ome eae the rainy Hyades 
The autumn gale was rushing shoreward fast. 

“Are you afraid to go on?” Erskine asked, as 
they struck the mountain trail and set their feet 
upon its rocky spine, “I don’t think the storm 
will be upon us before night.” 

“ Afraid! never!’ she answered, the spirit of 
adventure shining “T could walk 


peenspecgss jp ye 


these moun 
tood there with the wind 
wild and free. A wide 
panorama of sea and shore, hill and vale, lay at 


f 
: 
i 


their feet. The outline of distant hills upon the: 
main-land was dim and gray ; the water all about 
the fairy islands was ly; the storm- 


cloud from the ocean came ever swiftly on. 

Rosalie stood upon a. , with the garments 
blown back from her beautiful form. 

“ How glorious it is! she cried. ‘I have nev- 
er seen it like this before. Fancy old Spouting 
Horn and Thunder Cave to-morrow, when the 
great waves 


“The rain is nearer than I thought,” answered 
Erskine, who ee clouds with 


our descent.” 

. gave him a bright smile, and no longer, as 

the i the help of his hand, 
downward from rock to rock. 


ed at least once during the summer,” she 

ayly. OF i ae pclae otal voll 
indeed, seem impending. 

who thought that he Sener Cecilie tamael 


said, 





upon one of the mountain spurs, had taken a 
_ sg suse — oe than risk 

e long e road to the village in the 
“The. teal they hed been 

e y had been follo 8 

abruptly at the summit of a cliff rn, Fog 
@ grassy plateau at least twelve feet beneath 
them. The face of the rock was unbroken by 
crevice or projection ; to descend it by ordinary 
means seemed a thing impossible. Half way up 
the green branches of a fallen tree, arrested in 
its crash by the rocky wall, spread out, conceal- 
ing the trunk with masses of luxuriant verdure. 

“I know where I am now, if that be any con- 
solation,” Erskine said, after a rapid reconnois- 
sance of the situation. “I spent an hour down 
in that bed of ferns this summer surveying the 
cliff from below. The path leading from there 
is a cow-track to the very cottage I am in search 
of. But there is no time to waste, so here goes!” 
And in a moment he had sprung down the cliff, 
supporting himself as best he could, and crashing 
intg the branches of the fallen tree. Directly 
after, Rosalie saw his head and shoulders emerge 
from a mist of green leaves below her. 

“Only care. kills cats!”he said, merrily. “I 
am quite steady now, with my back against the 
rock, and my feet firmly braced on a stout branch 
of this friendly old tree. There is nothing for it 
but to let yourself down, and I will catch you. 
‘Don’t fear, Mrs. Gray ; it is really not dangerous.” 

Rosalie’s answer was instant obedience. She 
let herself drop into the cloud of green, and was 
met by Erskine’s arm, which closed around her 
in an iron ~~ The branches snapped and 
quivered under the shock of her fall, but the old 
tree bore up nobly, until, with considerable diffi- 
culty, they made their way down its sloping trunk 
to the ground beneath. 

“That was an exploit!” said Rosalie, lookin 
up at the level where she had recently stood. “ 
could not have believed it of myself; and as I let 
go and came crashing down upon you, I thought 
it was the most abominably selfish thing I ever 
did in my life.” 


“T won't tell you what I thought of it—yet " 


Erskine answered, with a smile. “You have a 
great scratch on your forehead, your sleeve is 
nearly torn off, and the pretty mountain dress is 
quite defaced. Here come the rain-drops, and 
we must make haste to find a shelter.” 

They ran together down the steep path, part- 
ing the overhanging boughs, and reckless of 
where their feet were set. The rain fell in great 

elting drops like hail, as they fled hand in hand. 

tskine’s strong clasp and his firm stride were 
an immense help to Rosalie when springing over 
mossy rock and fern thickets, and she found her- 
self involuntarily racareg. J the fairy’s answer to 
Puck, “ ‘Thorough bush, thorough brier,’ ” as they 
stopped for a momentto draw breath. 

“©Therough flood, th fire, add for me,” 
he said, “and to the world’s end, joyfully, if I 
had your hand in mine. There is the —— at 
last! One more scamper through this bit of 
wood, and we shall be safe.” 

It is such a common event in that region to 
give shelter to storm-beaten wanderers that the 
good le within the little house made their 
arrival quite a matter of course. 

“You did get a pritty consid’able peltin’, now, 
didn’t yeu?” said the old woman, who escorted 


Mrs. Gray into a rear room, resplendent with patch- 
work quilt and giant feather-bed. A little fire 
was quickly made, and an extrao’ flowered 


bed-gown produced in lieu of Rosalie’s saturated 
garments, The old woman bustled in and out 
with cups of “‘ yarb” tea and fresh sticks for the 
fire. Upon Mrs. Gray’s inquiry for the gentleman 
who accompanied her, what was her surprise 
to learn from her hostess that he was already 
some distance on his way back to the village! 

“Here’s a bit of a note he writ on a piece of 
the almynac; maybe that'll tell you what he cal- 
kilates to do.” 

“Tam off to tell your aunt, and to fetch your dry 
things, and some sort of a trap to take you home. 
It is ja gamed for you to face this rain again.” 

Rosalie s 


uppressed a strong feeling that she 


had rather far have gone with him, even through 
the driving storm. To get away from her thoughts 
she came out in her comical disguise into the little 
room, where two old men were sitting, one of them, 
evidently her host, a shrewd weather-beaten speci- 
men of humanity, who had, like many of the isl- 
anders, a regular sea-fla him like a 
bit of old tarred rope. of kindly 

ip, and the absence of marked provincialisms 
fh his speech arose from the fact that, until a few 
years before, he had followed the sea, and knew 
almost every port on the two continents. 

“ And your wife,” said Rosalie, after hearing a 
long yarn, “ what did she do here during all your 
vo Lb 

t y wife! Bless you, miss, you mean the old 
ooman there? She’s my sister. I staid by a gal 
once, but she died, and sence then I ha’n’t had 
the speret. I means as well by the gals as any 
man on the island, but I ain’t mannerly somehow.” 

“ Your sister makes you very comfortable here, 
at any rate,” Rosalie said, looking round upon the 
hair-cloth sofa, the shells, the kerosene lamp, and 
the irrepressible tidies that banish from our humble 
homes in America every vestige of the picturesque. 

“ Well, I kinder rub along, with this and that. 
If I get as much as three hundred dollars a year 
to keep up on, I’m rich. There was a Congrega- 
tion’! preacher here last year from down to Bos- 
ton, and says he to me, ‘I've got a selery of five 
thousand dollars, and it’s as much as I can do on 
that to make two ends meet.’ ‘Five thousand 
dollars a year!’ says I; ‘ why, you'd oughter have 
a een |?” 
remembrance of this scathing sarcasm 
kept her host chuckling for some time after, and 
at intervals he was heard to murmur, “ Five thou- 
sand dollars a year,and can’t make two ends 
meet!” in tones of heart-felt wonderment. 

“This is your brother, perhaps ?” Rosalie haz- 





arded, indicating the bent and patient old fellow 
who sat in a far corner. 

“Dear me, no, ma’am ; that’s only Jabez Stub- 
blefield. He’s a new-comer on this island. We 
don’t know nothin’ "bout his folks, When Jabez 
was a little chap, I’ve heerd my father say, the 
cap’n of a schooner brought him along this way. 
There was an East Eden man tuk a kinder fancy 
to have a boy to work around the and he 
applied to the cap’n to have Jabez stay. Cap’n 
he didn’t exactly like to give Jabez up without a 
kinder little swap, and the upshot of it was the 
cap’n he took along a fine bull-calf, and the man 
he kep’ Jabez.” 

“But that must have been—dear me !—ages 
ago,” said Rosalie. 

“Yes, Jabez he’s a pretty old man,I guess, 
and he married here, and his old ooman died, and 
all his children. They’re buried on the island.” 

“And you still call him a new-comer!” said 
Rosalie. “This conservatism is equal to any- 
thing in the Faubourg St. Germain.” 

“Well, I guess Jabez ’ll stay here till he dies,” 
the woman said, as she came in with some food, 
which she proceeded, not unkindly, to administer 
to the poor old patriarch, a “stranger in a land 
that knew him not.” “There ain’t nobody left 
now but my brother and me, and we've got enough 
for three. If my boys had lived, miss,” she add- 
ed, presently, coming to sit down by Rosalie, and 
speaking in a matter-of-fact tone, without a tear 
in her pale blue eyes, “ther’d ’a been somethin’ 
to save for; but they’re all dead. I had four of 
’em, and they were all lost at sea except the one 
that died of the fever in port, down in South 
America. I’ve got a picture of his grave, miss, 
and the letter the hospital folks down there writ 


me, under glass, if you'll please to look at it. 


My husband was a sailor too, but he fell out o’ 
the riggin’ in a gale, and was lost over here in 
Penobscot Bay when we weren’t six years married.” 

The rain beat upon the roof, and Rosalie fell 
a-musing. Life seemed to her such a little thing, 
and love how mighty! Oh, if she dared—if she 
but dared! 

There was a sound of wheels, a shout, and Ro- 
salie, expecting the arrival of her uncle, ran to 
the door in her comical attire. It was no sedate 
elderly gentleman who sprang from the rude cov- 
ered vehicle drawn by two stout mountain horses, 
but Erskine, who, with his arm full of wraps, 
bounded across the little garden path. 

“Here are some things your aunt gave me. 
Of course she was for having Mr. Carson come ; 
but, actuated by purely benevolent motives, I 
would not hear of risking his rheumatism in this 
storm. Then your maid was proposed; but the 
vision of that fine fly-away French creature ap- 
palled me, and I would have none of her. Pray 
make yourself comfortable now, and come, for 
the gale is growing steadily worse,.and the wind 
is blowing great guns.” 

Rosalie assumed her own attire, and taking 
leave of her kind hosts, went out once more, with 
a strange thrill of pleasure, to face the buffeting 
of wind and weather. Safely consigned to the 
interior of the vehicle, she was so entombed in 
oil-cloth curtains that she could only feel, not 
see, the vicinity of her friend, who sat out beside 
the driver, urging the sure-footed horses to their 
full speed along the road. 

“Tell me,” said a voice out of the darkness, 
and ‘Erskine leaned back to hear, “about your- 
self. You must be thoroughly wet again. How 
did you change your clothes so quickly? Are 
you sure it will have no bad effect ?” 

“T prevented such a contingency arising by 
not changing them at all, but took some brandy, 
and put on my Ulster instead. Don’t give me a 
thought, please, that is. not of pure congratula- 
tion. I am the most selfish mortal alive, if you 
did but know it.” : 

“Home at last!” he added, as they drew rein 
before her cottage door. There was no time for 
more, for there were lights, and open doors, and 
welcoming voices, and a general uproar of re- 
joicing over the wanderer returned. 

“To-morrow,” whispered Erskine, in tremulous 
accents, as he lifted her to the ground. 





CHAPTER XI. 


Wuen Mrs. Gray was at last able to dismiss 
her useful but too emotional Desirée, whose idea 
of rising to an emergency was to wring her hands 
effusively, to repeat “Mon Dieu!” a great many 
times, and to proffer a tisane of eau de fleur 
@orange, she retired to rest, but not to sleep, un- 
der the shelving roof of her cottage bedroom. 
The gale raged with increasing violence; rain 
fell in floods, and great. bursts of wind bore in- 
cessantly upon the house front like breakers on 
the cliff. e walls of her little summer dwell- 
ing shivered with each repeated shock, and the 
bed vibrated sensibly. Sleep under ordinary cir- 
cumstances would have been impossible, but to- 
night Rosalie was in a strangely nervous state. 
Memory was at her pitiless work, conjuring up a 
thousand phantoms that she would fain have 
buried forever. A most unhappy past rose be- 
fore her, warning her against vain indulgence 
in human faith and love. ‘“ You loved once,” it 
said; “with what result? You trusted once; 
did it bring you peace? Remember the hours 
when in anguish you prayed God to release you 
from a bond that was worse than death. And 
more than all,” chimed in her better self, “re- 
member your tacit pledge to a guileless girl, whose 
fresh young love may bring the happiness yours" 
never could again!” - 

Rosalie’s pride came to her rescue after a burst 
of bitter tears. “It is an infatuation,” she said 
to herself, almost angrily. “A woman like me, 
to whom vows of love are an oft-told tale, whose 
life is filled with the incense of perpetual flat- 
tery! Who would dream—he least of all—that 
for months, ever since our first I have 
remembered him, and retained every trifle that 
reealléd him, with folly worthy of a dreaming 





school-girl! His roses, that I traced toe him, and 
still consented to receive, Shall he ever know 
that when I met him — face to — _— 
passed him by unflinchingly, it was because 

resolved to crush a weakness that made my face 
burn when I thought of it? Since I have known 
him here, during this lovely summer-time—and 
a y especially—there has been more excuse 

‘or me.” 

When a wild wet morning dewned, after the 
long tempestuous night, Rosalie fell into the deep 
sleep of utter physical exhaustion. 

‘It was verging toward midday when Desirée 
stood by her bedside with her dressing things 
and chocolate. 

“Madame Carson desired a thousand tender- 
nesses ; and there was a monsieur—Meester Ers- 
kine—below, inquiring for madame’s health.” 

With a fevered hand Rosalie wrote and sent 
to him these words : 


“T am ill with fatigue and loss of rest. If 
you go to-morrow, come here this evening, and I 
will try to see you.” 


The lapse of hours gave her resolution. She 
spent the day in her room alone, while the fury 
of the storm spént itself upon the island, giving 
place to a dull rain that fell incessantly, blotting 
out all the life and beauty from the view. 

At the Romont the people who were left shiv- 
ered through windy corridors, wrapped in shawis 
and Ulsters, or huddled round a glorious snapping 
fire of birch logs in the great barn-like parlor, 
declaring that they had been seasick all night 
from the rocking of their beds in the gale, and 
would leave in the earliest boat. 

To Erskine the day was interminable. The 
Thorntons tried to woo him into their little sit- 
ting-room ; but he proved a sorry comrade, aban- 
doned even by the boys (whose delight in ordinary 
times he was), who with the instinctive selfish. 
ness: of childhood shunned his moody counte- 
nance, as rats desert a falling house, 

Grace was perplexed and anxious. The Coun- 
sellor, after reading his rather elderly copy of the 

World over and over again, till he had exhausted 
the advertisements, wandered into the dancing- 
room at the Romont, where Amy, with several 
other storm-stayed young persons, was organizing 
a set of glees around the piano. 

From her post as leader Amy saw through the 
window looking upon the piazza her friend Ers- 
kine stalking up and down the long gallery in 
solitude. She made a motion as if to beckon 
him, but, on second thoughts, refrained. 

When they met at the early dinner hour, Ers- 

kine was absent. He was striding through rain 
and mire along the road leading to Great Head, 
where he stood upon the cliff, looking out at the 
cold gray wind-swept sea, and listened to the mad 
dash of the breakers, not yet resting from their 
wild night’s work. When evening came at last, 
“the spirit in his feet” led Erskine with bound- 
ing steps to Rosalie’s home. 
Rosalie’s delight was to have a tiny sweet- 
smelling wood fire upon the old brass andirons 
of her hearth. To-night it sparkled cheerily, and 
the student’s lamp burned soft beneath its crim- 
son shade. Beside a litile velvet-covered table, 
holding her pet bits of porcelain, her vanilla-grass 
basket with its — of bright-colored silks, and 
a vase of Venice glass with a spray of meadow 
grass and orehide, Rosalie sat, her face somewhat 
withdrawn from the light, that, dancing over her 
folds of rich black drapery, brought out here and 
there the gleam of massive jet. 

Nearer to the fire, swathed in the soft folds of 
a pale blue Chuddar shawl, dear old Mrs. Carson 
was putting the finishing touches upon a high-art 
sunflower, worked on a strip of kitchen crash. 

Such a sweet peaceful:scene it was, coming in 
from the darkness and the penetrating sea-damp 
without! Erskine’s wild fancy, overleaping the 
minor details of a luxurious taste, saw only the 

and Rosalie waiting there—waiting for 
him! He pictured himself the proprietor of a 
fishing lodge somewhere, and this the angel of his 
hearth. Poor fellow! He was quite out of date 
with his romances. 

They talked a while, and presently in bustled 
Mr. who was a musical maniac, and car- 
ried off his wife to listen to the singing of a girl 
with a lovely contralto voice in the adjoining hotel. 

Something in the irrepressible joy of Erskine’s 
manner when they were left alone sent a pang to 
his companion’s heart: A strange constraint fell 
upon her, and she became very pale. Suddenly 

lifted her eyes to his, and spoke with brave 
resolve. 

“You are going away to-morrow, and I have 
asked you to come here this evening that I may 
tell you somet! First about yourself. You 
have never asked me for an explanation of my 
manner to you—my unpardonable rudeness in the 
early days of our acquaintance, if we can even call 
it so,” 


“T never will,” said he, fervently. “It is for- 
given a thousand times over.” 
“That is like you,” she said. “ And it is be- 


cause I know you as I do now, and want your 
friendship,” she added, after a moment’s hesita- 
tion, and in a lower tone, “that I must tell you 
about myself-—the story of my life.” 
Involuntarily a wave of apprehension swept 
over him. . This confidence boded him no good. 
“You are comparatively so young—for you 
can’t be more than @ year or two in advance 
of me—and so full of trustful belief in every- 
thing, that I hardly think you will understand me 
when I tell you that I am a woman without faith 
on unsatisfied, impatient of everything 
commonplace; want to touch the cup to my lips 
and dash away what I have ——- os ; fitful, 
arrogant, cased in an armor that is proof against 
all air wesedes, all lasting tenderness.” How 
stubbornly she wronged herself! ‘ Years ago I 
gave away my heart, and wrecked my happiness 
in a marriage lasting long enough to drag me 
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through all the tortures of disillusionment. I 
loved with a girl’s fervor; I suffered with a 
woman’s capacity. The world knew nothing of 
my life, for to outward appearance I had all that 
a woman’s ambition could ask. Beauty, power, 
wealth, a husband courted and popular in eve 
circle, and I was, as Iam, very proud. If we all 
wore a glass case to-expose the workings of our 
hearts, like the people in the ‘ Palace of Truth,’ 
how many of the prosperous married women of 
your acquaintance would be envied long, do you 
think? It is not fit that I should raise for you 
the curtain over‘my uncongenial domestic life. 
Such things are common enough, Heaven knows ! 
I have been free now for some years, and I sup- 
pose—happy. Only you will see that I am not 
quite the woman you have thought me.” 

How bitterly she spoke! With what passion 
her low voice trembled! Erskine sat motionless. 
The light had gone out of everything, he thought ; 
even the wood fire ceased to sparkle on the hearth. 
By-and-by she resumed, but in a far gentler tone: 

“T have let you see —— of my real self, 
for it has given you pain. e shall part now, 
and you must try to forget the woman who has 
crossed your path. For me everything is finish- 
ed; for you it has only begun. Strength, talent, 
high aims, will carry you onward. Let me hear 
from you again when you have won the love of 
some gentle girl, who will come to me and claim 
me as her friend. For all that you have done 
for me and been to me I thank you again and 
again. If I have learned to believe in friendship 
once more, it is you who have taught me.” 

“ And you tell me to forget you—he began, 
passionately, but was stopped by the pitiful sad- 
ness of her eyes. 

The little French clock upon the mantel-shelf 
ticked with the beating of his heart. A burst of 
wind came wandering about the house like an 
aimless soul in pain. He looked at her for a 
moment without speaking, then took his leave. 

The steamer Lewiston bore away next day a 
large gleaning from the crop of lingering visitors, 
among them the Thornton family, not quite so 
buoyant as when they came (who ever does leave 
a pleasant summer place quite cheerfully ?), and 
Erskine. 

As the boat ploughed her way past all the 
well-remembered haunts on “ cliff and scar,” he 
was standing alone by the railing, looking back. 
Amy North left her family and came to join him. 

“May I speak to you ?” she asked, with a girl’s 
vivid blush suffusing neck and cheek and brow. 

“Certainly,” he said, rather wondering, 

“Tt may be very rude of me to dare, but I 
can’t help it. I will never speak of it again. I 
have never spoken of it to any one before.” She 
seemed for a moment unable to go on for the 
faltering in her voice. ‘I don’t think anybody 
has realized what you have been suffering this 
summer except myself. I know Frank does not, 
nor Grace. But. must tell you that I believe— 
oh! I am quite sure—she cares too.” 

And then, red as a June rose, and rather tear- 
ful, poor Amy. fled away. 





CHAPTER XII. 


Awoxe the “ distinguished departures” for Eu- 
rope duly chronicled by the morning papers ear- 
ly in October, was that of “ Mrs. Gaspar Gray and 
maid.”. The gay world over after-dinner coffee, 
and on the club-house portico at the Jerome Park 
races, regretted that her house would be shut up 
during the coming season. 

“A woman like that is an immense loss to so- 
ciety, by Jove,” Mr. Watson Webster said, con- 
fidentially, to a stranger whom he desired to im- 
press with his own exclusiveness ; “or, I should 
say, to a few of us whom she especially affected. 
She did not even show at Newport this year, but 
went off and buried herself among the aborigines 
somewhere. You see, the trouble is, my dear fel- 
low, New York can’t hold her stars. I’m think- 
ing of a run over to make a half dozen country 
visits in England myself.” 

Grace Thornton was plunged anew into her 
vortex of engagements. It was a great blow to 
her to find that Erskine and Amy, though still 
good friends, had no apparent intention of ever 
assuming any closer bond. Erskine was, during 
the winter, entirely given over to hard work. So- 
ciety forgot him, and it was only at rare intervals 
that he dropped in upon the Thorntons to dine, 
romp with the boys, listen to Amy’s ballads, and 
discuss with the Counsellor some knotty point of 
law. 

And Amy, what of her? What of all such 
Amys in the world? They dress and dance, and 
beautify and cheer their homes as usual. When 
Lent set in, Amy became the zealous leader of a 
fashionable sewing circle for the poor, and her 
little class of Five Points ragged boys found her 
more than ever worthy of their adoring champion- 
ship. When Amy laid hold of anything to do, she 
did it with her might. 

Again it was summer-time. Sitting one day 
wearily working in his office there came to Ers- 
kine, in Amy’s well-known dashing hand, a little 
note, like a waft of cooling wind. 


“Did you know that Mrs. Gray has returned, 
and is on her way, if she has not already gone, to 
Bar Harbor? Grace and I find our life here at 
this head-quarters of swelldom rather tame after 
Mount Desert. 

“I rebel against eight-buttoned kid gloves, and 
Leghorn hats, and basket-phaetons, and morning 
calls ; but Grace, who is at heart a snob, I tell her, 
likes it, and persuades herself that she is doing 
it all in order to be ‘nearer to darling Frank.’” 


It is one of the inalienable charms of that 
“Summer isle of Eden,” lying off the coast of 
Maine, that in the height of the thronged season 
one can always find some forest solitude, 


“Where the gloom divine is all around, 
*.. , . And underneath is the mosgy ground,” 





‘year. 





or a cave in the rocks, to sit gazing down into 
pools filled with starry anemones and all the mul- 
titudinous life of the sea, and be lulled into re- 
pose by harmonies of wind and wave. 

At what, viewed in the wonderfully clear atmos- 

seems a stone’s-throw from the main-land, 
a rock rises from the sea, where the tide goe 
courtesying up to powder it with spray. This 
one jutting rock proves, upon close inspection, to 
be a superb mass, riven asunder by a chasm, 
where the surf in to recede over beds of 
bladder-like sea-weed, leaving its tribute of a hun- 
dred star-fish there. _The tinting of the rocks, of 
red and blue and gold and purple, is blended with 
indescribable wness, and where the bare 
summits rise, sea-gulls make their nests. North- 
ward a bar of pure fine sand extends, where at 
low tide one may gather a boat-load of sea-won- 
ders, coral, shells, and weed. 

One afternoon a canoe shot across the water 
and headed for this point. Its occupant, a gen- 
tleman, sprang eagerly to the shore, and beached 
his frail craft upon the rocks above the line of 
the advancing tide, A few vigorous strides bore 
him to the summit, where a flag-staff of the Coast 
Survey indicates the finest point of view. His 
impatient gaze on every side at once was arrested 
first by an apparition on the ground at his feet, 
which brought the warm blood rushing to his face. 
It was a woman’s coarse straw hat, tied down 
with a loose scarf of crimson gauze ; through the 
knot to one side was carelessly drawn a bunch of 
golden-rod. 

Immediately he became aware of a presence 
other than his own upon this desolate spot. There, 
upon an overhanging rock, looking southward, 
her head drooped somewhat listlessly, and one fair 
hand shading her eyes, sat the lady of his dreams. 

She turned, as with the old joyous timbre, he 
called her name. In spite of her habitual self- 
control her face grew very pale. 

“T have come in search of you,” hesaid. “For 
an hour I have paddled about in these waters, look- 
ing vainly, and at last fell upon the device of 
climbing up these rocks to scan the horizon with 
my glass, hoping to catch a glimpse of a vagrant 
boat. The man over there at the boat-house told 
me that you were certainly seen pulling in this 
direction, and alone. But you must have flown 
up here on the wing of a sea-gull. What can 
you have done with your boat?” 

“T left it on the bar about an hour ago,” she 
said, with some surprise. 

“Then the tide, which was rising when you 
landed, has carried it off.” 

Rosalie uttered an exclamation of dismay. 

“How stupid of me not to have thought of 
that! Oh! Mr. Erskine, if you will be good 
enough to look for it. I think you are like Prince 
Percinet in the fairy tale, who always came to 
Graciosa’s aid. See, a fog is creeping up. It is 
quite time I should be returning.” 

“Impossible!” he said, mischievously. “ Re- 
member, Percinet always had his own way, and 
submitting to him brought Graciosa eternal hap- 
piness, As you say, a fog is rising, and we area 
considerable distance from the village. You must 
come into my canoe.” 

What inspired him, Rosalie asked herself, that 
his eyes shone with such delight and triumph. 

“You are forgetting your hat,” Erskine said, 
as they picked their way down the rocks. 

“Oh, of course,” Rosalie said, in some confu- 
sion, as in giving it to her he broke off a spray 
of golden-rod and placed it on his breast, after 
significantly touching it to his lips. 

“If this be not the one you wore on the mount- 
ain in the storm last year, it is a duplicate.” 

“T am afraid I have an eccentric way of liking 
one pattern of hats for the sea-side, without re- 
gard for the laws of fashion.” 

“T should have known your hat among a thou- 


sand. I assure you that I felt like Robinson Cru- 


soe discovering Friday’s footsteps when I came 
upon it lying here where the sea-gulls perch, and 
knew it to be yours.” 

Both felt that a great many commonplace re- 
marks were in order at that moment, for in ordi- 
nary life a lady dropping quite unexpectedly from 
one part of the globe upon a “lone rock in the 
sea,” with a man from another, is naturally ex- 
pected to comment on the fact. Again and again 
Rosalie tried to speak, and could not. All of her 


proud confidence had failed her in her utmost. 


need. 

“ At least you should tell me whence you came, 
and when,” she said, when they were seated in 
the canoe, and gliding swiftly away from the ever- 
lessening pile of rocks. 

“T came to-day; I am here,” said Erskine’s 
happy voice, “Now if you want to know for 
what I came, that is easily answered too.” 

Rosalie was silenced, and the fog overtaking 
them just then, they were incontinently blotted 
out from the rest of the created world. 

“Shall I tell you what I wish ?” he said, as the 
delicious sense of utter isolation with her stole 
over him. “I wish that the fog would never lift, 
and that we might float on forever. It is like 
heaven to have you so near me, after all these 
months of cruel silence and separation. I have 
loved you, Rosalie, and followed you like a mad- 
man ever since my eyes first rested on you. 
There has never been a moment’s wavering in 
my devotion. Fate has brought us together again 
and again, dearest. Why not hail it as a 
omen, and stay with me always? Something 
tells me that I was a fool to have left you so last 
Oh, Rosalie, do those divine blushes mean 
that I am right?” 

“Qh no! no!” she cried, with as much energy 
as one dare bestow on anything in acanoe. “ Re- 
member what I told you of myself. Don’t make 
me suffer over again what I didthen. After all, 
you are taking everything for granted.” 

“Tell me only one thing, Rosalie. Look me 
fairly in the eyés, and say that during all these 
months you have not carried in your memory 
what I said to you about the golden-rod. If you 





do not wear it now, because I love it—and you, 
my beauty, then, and then only, will I give you up.”” 
What was there left for her but royal self-sur- 
render? Erskine never so thoroughly realized 
the abiding inconvenience of a canoe as now. 
The fog lifted, and before them earth and sea 
lay bathed in happy golden light. High toward 
— rose the blue outline of the everlasting 


THE END. 





RUPERT. 
A COUNTRY IDYL. 
Is all the land the wheat fields stand, 


Swinging their cradles merrily, 
All bat Rapert—why not he?” 


His swarthy cheek grows hot and red, 
He cuts the golden swath so wide ; 
In sullen mood he turns his head 
To hide the flush of foolish pride, 
And will not glance nor turn aside. 


fingers th rings; 
But gentle Rosalind from the town 
Brings the pitcher cracked and brown. 
And Rosalind binds the yellow grain— 
Sheen of satin and love of youth: 
At last she asks, with tender pain, 
“Tell me now, and tell me truth, 
Am I Rebekah or am I Ruth?” 


A sudden light in sullen eyes, 
And Rupert turns with rustic grace; 
Unheeded now the last sheaf lies— 
There at her feet he takes his place, 
A new-born light upon his face. 





LORD BEACONSFIELD IN THE 
“BOOK OF BEAUTY.” 


Tat remarkable career which was crowned by 
the electoral triumph of 1874 has invested the 
political novels of the Premier with an interest 
hardly less active and probably much more wide- 
spread than that which they engaged at their first 
appearance. Few, however, are probably aware 
that, besides his achievements as a political novel- 
ist, Lord Beaconsfield has also made at least one 
excursion into the field of medieval romance. 
Yet such is the case. “ The Carrier-Pigeon” is the 
title of a short story contributed by “the author 
of Vivian Grey” to Heath's Book of Beauty for 
1835, where it forms one of a list of articles from 
writers of no less note than Walter Savage Landor, 
“Thomas Moore, Esq.,” Barry Cornwall, Mrs. Shel- 
ley, and others. It is a little tale of a resolutely 
romantic character, as its opening will 
be enough to indicate. It is thus that the author 
introduces the baronial homes of his hero and 
heroine to the reader: 1“ 

“ Although the deepest shades of twilight had de- 
scendéed upon the broad bosom of thi 
river might almost be 
walls and battlements of 


ley, with its lofty turrets and its massy keep, black and 
sharply defined against the resplendent heaven.” 
Everything seems ready for the entrancg of the 
“two horsemen enveloped in ample cl 3?” but 
Mr. Disraeli was original even in these matters, 
and instead of these two mysterious personages 
he brings his heroine on the stage at once. A 
“ musical bell” to summon “the devout 
vassals of Charolois to a beautiful shrine;” and 
“ at the first chime on this lovely eve came forth 
a lovelier maiden from the postern of Charolois— 
the Lady Imogene, the only remaining child of 
the bereaved count, attended by her page bear- 
ing her book of prayers. She took her way along 
the undulating heights until she reached the sanc- 
tuary.”’ The “bereaved count” owed his bereave- 
ment to the late Baron of Branchimont, who had 
slain his only son in a tournament; and the dis- 
tracted father, not content with having “ avenged 
his irreparable loss in the life-blood of the invol- 
untary murderer of his son,” continues to cherish 
with more vehemence than ever the hereditary hos- 
tility which had always divided the two houses. 
In these circumstances, it is almost unnecessary 
to say that Imogene loves and is beloved by the 
young lord of Branchimont, whose Christian name 
is Lothair. As I ne enters the “sanctuary” 
a palmer, with broad hat drawn over his face, and 
closely muffled up in his cloak, dipped his hand at 
the same time with hers in the fount of holy water 
placed at the entrance of the shrine, and 

her beautiful rs. Lady Imogene, however, 
had been too well brought up to notice this un- 
timely familiarity, especially when other people 
were present. “A blush unperceived by the kneel- 
ing votaries rose to her cheek, but apparently such 
was her self-control, or such her deep for 
the. hallowed spot, that she exhibited no other 
symptom of emotion, and walking to the high altar, 
was soon buried in her devotions.” On the retire- 
ment, however, of the vassals from the shrine, the 
Lady Imogene so far overcomes her “deep respect 
for the hallowed spot” as to hold a short but impas- 
sioned colloquy with the palmer, ‘who was now 
shrived,” and knelt at her side before the tomb of 
her brother. ‘‘ Lothair,’ muttered the lady, ap- 
parently at her prayers, ‘beloved Lothair, thou art 
too bold.’ ‘Oh, Im e! for thee what would I 
not venture ?’ was the hushed reply. ‘For the sake 
of all our hopes, wild though they be, I counsel cau- 
tion.’ ‘Fear naught. The priest, red by my 
confession, is fairly duped.’” He urges her to fly 
with him, but their conversation is interrupted by 
the approach of the “fairly duped” priest. Lo- 
thair whispers an appointment, “ for to-morrow 
at this hour,” to which the Lady Imogene “ nod- 
ded assent, and leaning on her page quitted the 
shrine.” As they returned to the castle, Theodore 
remarked that he had “ observed Rufus the hunts- 
man slink into the adjoining wood ;” to which his 


mistress replies: “Hah! He is my father’ 
devoted instrument; nor is : Rs snons 


“*Tt is indeed a Theodore,’ said the Lady 
Imogene ; ‘ when wilt thou have one like it »” og 
other summer !’ said the vay — 

r r laughine - 
‘ why, I may as soon sry ea nnn ff 
‘I hope you will have Branchimont’s,’ said 


the ‘ Amen,’ responded the lady.” 

‘ At this point he lavery: tonatien bean. Lady 
’s father had discovered, ly throug 

the detested Rufus, her ting with 

their hereditary foe, and after ha’ loaded her 

with “every species of reproach invective,” 


he confines her to “a chamber in one of the loft. 
iest towers of the castle, which she was never per- 
mitted to quit except to walk in a long gloomy 
gallery with an old female servant ble for 
the acerbity of her mind and manners. Her page 
escaped punishment by t, and her only re. 
source and amusement was mandolin.” Aft- 
er a miserable week spent in this way, she was 
sitting one day in her chamber, dreaming of her 
Lothair, when “a fluttering noise suddenly roused 
her, and looking up she beheld, to her astonish. 
ment, perched on the high back of a chair, a 
beautiful bird—a pigeon, whiter than snow, with 
an azure beak, and eyes blazing with a thousand 
shifting tints. Not alarmed was the beautiful 
bird when the Lady Imogene gently approached 
it; but it looked up to her with eyes of intelli- 
gent tenderness, and flapped with some earnest- 
ness its pure and sparkling plume.” The bird of 
course bears a letter from Lord Branchimont fast- 
ened under its wing. Lady Imogene reads the 
passionate epistle, and having “a thousand times 
—ay, a thousand times—embraced the faithful 
Mignon,” she “tore a leaf from her tablets and 
inscribed her devotion ;” and then, having fast- 
ened it with care under the bird’s wing, launched 
Mignon from the window, and watched the pig- 
eon’s flight until its “sparkling- form changed 
into a dusky shade, and the dusk shade vanish- 
ed into the blending distance.” In this way the 
lovers correspond for some time, until one day 
the bird is noticed sallying forth from the window 
of the tower by the evil-minded Rufus. His sus- 
picions are excited, and “taking his eross-bow one 
fair morning he wandered forth in the direction 
of Branchimont.” True to his mission, Mignon 
soon appears skimming along the sky: 


“ And already the Lady Imogene is at her post, 
ing upon the unclouded sky and straining her beauti- 
ful eyes, as it were to anticipate the slight and glad- 
some form, whose first presence ever es her 


tremble with a host of wild and conflicting emotions. 
Ah! throngh the air an arrow from a bow that never 
erred—an arrow swifter than Le Ho Mignon— 
whizzes with fell intent. The sna darts upon 
its unconscious prey [is] leas fleet and fatal! It tonch- 
es thy form; it transfixes thy beautiful breast! Was 





from thine azure beak Samncendes 
eye grows dim—all is over! Tho contoionen is 
to the earth!” 

That same night a letter wrapped round a stone 
is thrown into Lady Imogene’s chamber. _ It is to 
tell her that “‘on the ensuing eve” Lothair and 
Theodore, disguised as huntsmen of Charolois, 
would wait beneath her window, and “for the 
rest, she must dare to descend.” She is struck 
at the unusual mode in which the communication 

‘had reached her, and wondered where Mignon 
was, The handwriting, however, was the hand- 
writing of Lothair, and she did not observe that 
“the paper had the appearance of being stained 
or washed.” The next night she accomplished 
the daring descent from her window by a “ rope 
of shawls,” and found herself in the arms of Lo- 
thair. Before, however, they have had time to 
mount their horses, Theodore exclaims, “ Lord 
Branchimont, we are betrayed’!” And, “indeed, 
from all quarters simultaneous sounds now rose, 
and torches seemed suddenly to wave in all quar- 
ters.” Imogene clung to her lover, crying out 
that she would die with him. “Lord Branchi- 
mont placed himself against a tree, and drew his 
mighty sword.” The Count de Charolois called 
on his followers to strike his enemy dead, and to 
“spare not the traitress ;” but the vassals would 
not move; “deep as was their feudal devotion, 
they loved the Lady sug, and dared to dis- 
obey.” The count was advancing to strike them 
down with his own hand, when an arrow glanced 
over his shoulder and pierced Lord Branchimont 
to the heart. His sword fell from his grasp, and 
he died without a groan. “The same bow that 
had forever arrested the airy course of Mignon 
had now as fatally and as suddenly terminated 
the career of the master of the carrier-pigeon. 
Vile Rufus the huntsman, the murderous aim was 
thine.” The last chapter opens thus: 


“The bell of the shrine of Charolois is again sound- 
i from the musical and 





tude; for he did not doubt from the distracted expres; 
sions that occasionall oly 


t j 
Spirit in that material form he most loves to honor— 
to wit, the semblance of a pure white dove—often sol- 
— preserice the last hours of Imogene de Cha- 
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With this somewhat daring stroke of i nation 
the story ends. Though a slight ft tba evi- 





dently been worked - to int of 
elaboration and finis indeed, a con- 
tribution to the Book of Beauty ; and slight as it 


is, it is impossible not to recognize in it some of 
the best-known and most enduring characteristics 





of Lord Beaconsfield’s literary style. 








